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Errors. 


Secretary Sherman’s address at Mansfield, 
Ohio, is by far the most important of the cam- 
paign thus far, and although it leaves some 
points untouched on which the public would have 
liked to know his opinion it is upon the whole 
a satisfactory effort. The Secretary was au- 
thorized by the President to say one thing, and 


only one; namely, that he, the President, was in. 


no way endeavoring to influence the result of 
the State and Senatorial contests. Naturally 
the enemies of the Administration will point to 
Mr. Sherman’s appearance on the platform as a 
contradiction of this statement and a violation of 
the President’s ‘‘ disestablishment” order. Mr. 
Sherman, however, points out the fact that the 
President never intended to deprive government 
officers of the right to express individual opin- 
ions. He further explains, in what seems to 
us a very senzible and clear style, what has been 
accomplished already in the way of remanding 
government employés to their proper status of 
simple citizens who are at liberty to vote as they 
choose, and who cannot be whipped into line as 
parts of a political machine. On the Southern 
question Mr. Sherman is likewise very explicit, 
showing that the President could not rightly 
have done otherwise than he did in Louisiana 
and South Carolina. The silver question Mr. 
_ Sherman does not consider in his address, but 
he propounds some very practical views as to 
resumption, which will of course excite the 
usual storm of denial and affirmation as to their 
soundness. We are somewhat surprised to find 
the Secretary advocating the governmental 
supervision of railroads in the interest of 
employés and patrons, but such is the ground 


worthless in practice. Such an organization as 
is proposed will prove a hot-bed for the develop- 
ment of hare-brained demagogues to whom state- 
craft looks easy because their estimate of its 
requirements is so very narrow. ‘The chance of 
success in any good sense is, however, 80 ex- 
tremely remote that it need not be taken into 
account. We trust that the development of the 
principles which always govern such movements 
will be so rapid as to alienate the intelligent 
vote before intimidation comes in, as it will be 
sure to do sooner or later under such leadership 
as now seems inevitable. 


Like its prototype of a hundred years ago 
Thursday last was for the most part fair and 
favorable to the enjoyment of the vast crowd 
that assembled to celebrate Stark’s victory at 
Bennington in 1777, and to render the parallel 
still more complete the day was preceded by 
copious showers which, if they incommoded the 
thousands who were obliged to bivouac in the 
vicinity, at least laid the dust and tempered the 
fervor of the August sun. The festival lasted 
two days, the chief ceremonies being of course 
on Thursday, the anniversary of the battle, 
when it is estimated that over fifty thousand 
people were present. The President and several 
members of the Cabinet were among the distin- 
guished visitors who tcok part in the proceed- 
ings. A large turnout of the Vermont State 
troops, with regiments and companies from sevy- 
eral of the neighboring States, added to the 
brilliancy of the scene, and the whole affair 
passed off with hardly an accident to mar its 
success. 


President Hayes is meeting, according to 
authorities which we may assume to be reasona- 
bly unprejudiced, with a very friendly and upon 
the whole gratifying reception on his New Eng- 
land tour. It is said that a number of posters 
proclaiming his election a fraud were sent to ** the 
faithful” in Bennington and vicinity with a view 
to having the town placarded. The attempt, 
however, seems to have failed. ‘There is never- 
theless a deal of talk in Vermont as the Presi- 
dential party pursues its way, and the Democrats 
are evidently determined to make the most of 
their opportunity to emphasize their cry of 
**fraud.” Of course they will keep this up to 
the end of the chapter, no matter how admira- 


on stocks, bonds and mortgages. The purchase 
of such securities as are subject to speculative 
fluctuation has increased nearly six and a half 
millions. There is, of course, a pessimist view 
which may be taken of this, but a general in- 
crease of deposits in the sound banks which are 
left after the thinning out process of the last 
four years may safely be taken as a proof of 
thrift and moderate prosperity on the part of 
depositors. The trial of Superintendent Ellis, 
which has been in progress fur some time at 
Saratoga, has not compromised his character 
for honesty, though it has certainly thrown 
doubt upon his business judgment. The de- 
cision of the Senate is not as yet officially an- 
nounced. 


With the departure of the commission ap- 
pointed to confer with Sitting Bull at bis sum- 
mer country seat in Canada, the comparison 
between the Canadian and American modes of 
dealing with the Indians is sure to be revived. 
It is officially stated at Washington that there 
are insuperable difficulties in the way of our 
adopting the Canadian policy. We have over 
300,000 Indians; they have hardly more than 
90,000, who roam unrestricted over a territory 
as large as the whole of the United States and 
on which no one wants to settle. It is stated, 
moreover, on the same authority, that instead of 
decreasing in numbers our Indian population is 
increasing at the rate of about 7-10 of one per 
cent. per annum, and officials who have studied 
the matter aver that there are 25,000 more In- 
dians in the country now than there were when 
the first white settlements were made. Under 
the necessary conditions, therefore, it is claimed 
that the Canadian system is inapplicable to our 
own case. This may be so, but with Chief 
Joseph on the war-path and ovr little overwork- 
ed army vainly trying to cafch him we are fain 
to listen to any plans for a possible improve- 
ment. 


On another page we note some facts regarding 
an astronomical event which must take rank 
anong the most important of the century; the 
discovery, namely, of one and possibly two 
satellites of the planet Mars. Professor Hall, 
of the Naval Observatory at Washington, is the 
lucky man, and his good fortune is the result of 
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patient and enthusiastic devotion to his work. 
The satellite of which positive knowledge has 
been obtainefl is nearer to its parent world than 
is the case in any other known instance. Mars 
is so favorably situated for observation that 
more is known of its climate and conditions 
than of those of any other planet, and the 
possibility of its being the site of animal life is 
less remote than in the case of other worlds 
within our present range of observation. 


li is reported that Prof. Park has proposed to 
the corporation of Brown University a modifica- 
tion of the method of conferring academic 
degrees. According to his plan as reported appli- 
eants will offer essays on works in special depart- 
ments to be considered by special committees 
appointed by the college corporation for that pur- 
pose. It is said that the plan is being seriously 
considered by the authorities at Brown University, 
and that itis to be submitted to other colleges for 
theirconsideration. Some modification of the pres- 
ent plan is certainly desirable; the best modifica- 
tion would be the abolition of it altogether. We 
have in this country over three hundred colleges 
each of @hich confers each academic year from 
two to five degrees. ‘Titles created at the rate 
of a thousand a year cease to be significant. 
But we doubt the advantages of the plan imputed 
to Prof. Park. If degrees were to be conferred 
only on applicants a bad matter would be made 
worse. If published works were also to be made 
the basis of these honors we should have the 
publishers entering the lists for the authors 
under their charge, and endeavoring to secure 
an endorsement of their works. It would not 
help the title of D.D. to give it a pecuniary 
value. 


The presence of the ‘*‘ Heathen Chinee” is 
making difficulty in the Euglish colonies as 
well as on our Pacific coast. The Legislature 
of Australia passed some time since a bill impos- 
ing a tax of $50 on each incoming Mongolian; 
this bill was vetoed by the home government be- 
cause it violated Great Britain’s treaty obliga- 
tions with China, The Legislature has appea'ed 
to the people of other colonies for aid and sym- 
pathy, meeting with hearty response, and the re- 
sult will probably be some modification of the 
treaty in question. This probleth appears to 
be more difficult in Australia than in California; 
in our own country there is both abundance and 
variety of work, and the only effect, hitherto, 
of the importation of Chinese laborers has been 
to increase and to improve the opportunities for 
a better kind of white labor. 


Chief among the occupations of the great 
belligerents, now that they are securely in- 
trenched, is the attempt to ehlist the sympathies 
of the rest of the world on behalf of the 
peasantry. Each side accuses the other of the 
most atrocious barbarities and we can only con- 
clude that both sides are more or less guilty. If 
there is any choice between the tender mercies 
of a Bashi-Bazouk and a Cossack, we have yet 
to jearn in whose favor it lies. The preparations 
still continue for a general action. Sulieman 
Pasha has marched through the passes of the 


Ali. In general terms the main Russian force 
nearly invests Rustchuk and stretches southerly 
to the mountains beyond Tirnova. The most 
formidable Turkish force is to the eastward of 
this line, resting its right on the railroad north 
of Schumla and its left on and beyond the 
Balkans. Communications are still open with 
Rustchuk. The situation at Plevna farther to 
the west is unchanged, both parties being strongly 
intrenched and watching for an advantage. In 
Armenia the Russians have again pushed forward 
within cannon range of Kars. Evidently great 
military events are in the near future, and the 
result of the encounter must go far toward decid- 


THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 


7” is perhaps inevitable that such an office as 
that of the District Attorney in this city 
should now and then bring down upon itself the 
condemnation of a part or the whole of the pub- 
lic press, backed by more or less of public 
opinion. In all such instances of periodical 
denunciation many unjust assertions are apt to 
find their way into print and many persons are 
led to incorrect conclusions. This, when we 
consider the reasons, is not unnatural. Some 
person or class of persons is interested in the 
prosecution of a certain class of cases, which in 
his estimation ought to have precedence over all 
others. His conviction as regards their im- 
portance may be correct or incorrect, but it is 
certainly likely to be influenced by his individ- 
ual preferences. 

It has been stated during the last week or two 
of excitement regarding the excise law that 
there are thousands of complaints pigeon-holed 
in the District Attorney’s office, and that he is 
justly censurable for not bringing them to speedy 
trial. ‘That there are many such complaints on 
file which never have been and probably never 
will be tried is undoubtedly true, but there 
ure other facts in the case to which sufficient 
prominence has not been given. The business 
of the criminal courts in this city is and has 
been for many years largely in excess of their 
ability to dispose of it. With a view to prevent- 
ing in some degree a farther accumulation of 
business, the passage of a law was secured, at 
the suggestion of the present District Attorney, 
ordering two terms of the General Sessions where 
only one term had previously been held, and it 
is certain that since its passage a greater num- 
ber of cases has been disposed of than during 
several previous years, 

In view of this tremendous deghand on the re- 
sources of the office, it is eyident that some 
discrimination must be made in the preparation 
of cases for trial. This is largely decided by 
law, which classifies crimes as felonies and mis- 
demeanors. The penalty preseribed for each 
offense indicates its gravity} and common sense, 
which is the basis of law, and In this instance is 
in strict accord with it, says that the worst cases 
should be tried first. It is obvious, then, that 
prison cases, and especially those which involve 
the custody of the accused, should be pressed to 
trial in advance of those wherein bail is admis- 
sible, and of those which are defined as misde- 
meanors. 

Now offenses against the excise law are in the 
lowest grade of misdemeanors, ‘The prescribed 
punishment is as light as for any misdemeanor, 
and the amount of bail fixed by law is out of all 
proportion to the moral gravity of the offense 
as estimated by the friends of temperance. 
The amount of bail for misdemeanors is very 
rarely peremptorily fixed by the statute, but in 
the case of these it is so fixed and that at a 
very low figure, thus showing that the average 
state legislator does not regard the convicted 
liquor dealer as a very heinous offender. 

As a general rule, then, the public prosecutor 
can Only take up excise cases when there are no 
more important ones on hand. If the law is at 
fault, if jurymen agree with legislators in their 
estimate of the offense, if only a few out of 
every hundred complaints can possibly be dis- 
none of by the existing courts, this outcry against 
the District Attorney is in some degree unfair. 

It is easy to affirm that these minor misde- 
meanors are at the foundation of the greater 
crimes, and that if they were punishable by long 
terms of imprisonment and by heavy fines most 
of the chief causes of crime would be removed. 
That is very true, but until such laws are 
passed and can be enforced we must do what we 
can with the means at hand. The fact if that a 
large proportion of the cases which now go to 


Courts or the Special Sessions. Whether such 
processes would or would not result in more cop- 
victions and punishments is perhaps doubtful, 
but in the meanwhile the world is open to the 
friends of temperance, and if reform by precept, 
example and moral and physical training jg 
apparently slower than that induced by prisons 
and fines it is more genuine and permanent in 
the end, and in due time it shall come to pass, 


FACT AND FANCY. 


plentiful lack of imagination in phil- 

osophers has led to a great deal of false 
philosophy. They philosophize falsely because 
they do not discriminate between fact and 
fancy. Their own beliefs are all founded on 
reason; they erroneously imagine that all beliefs 
have the same foundation. 

In a rationalistic treatise we came not long 
since upon the declaration that the ancient 
Hebrews believed that the firmament was a 
dome, that there was a-reservoir or cistern in 
the roof, and that when it rained the windows 
were opened and the water was let down. We 
turned to the Biblical reference cited in support 
of this extraordinary proposition. It was Gen. 
vii., 11: ‘* The same day were all the founda- 
tions of the great deep broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened.” This rationalist 
was so rationalistic that he could not compre- 
hend fancy. We look to see from the same 
author the assertion that the English of the 
nineteenth century believe that trees can talk, 
and a reference in support of this proposition to 
Mr. Tennyson’s *‘ Talking Oak.” 

The clerical student will find in his treatises 
of theology the declaration of David, ‘‘ In sin 
did my mother conceive’ me,” cited as an evi- 
dence of hereditary depravity. To the doctrine 
of hereditary depravity we interpose no objec- 
tion. The evidence of it is sufficiently con- 
vincing without misapplying Scripture. The 
passionate outburst of the poet’s feeling does 
not afford a basis for a theological dogma. The 
theologian might as well declare that man is not 
by nature a vertebrate animal, and cite in sup- 
port of his proposition the declaration, ‘‘ I am a 
worm and no man.” He could find in life 
abundant confirmation of the doctrine that 
backbone comes by grace. 

This curious confounding of fact and fancy 
we often find in authors of whom we might ex- 
pect better things. Our beliefs are founded 
upon reason; or at least they purport to be. 
But reason is the latest developed of the intel- 
lectual faculties. The beliefs of childhood are 
quite as often founded on fancy as on fact. 
The child does not distinguish between his 
belief and his imagination. He reads ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” or “‘ Arabian Nights,” and for 
the time believes it all, without ever so much as 
questioning whether it is reasonable or possible. 
To him it is real; whether it is true he does 
not so much as consider. Savage faiths are 
childish faiths. ‘The creeds of primitive races 
are a mixture of fact and fancy, reason and 
imagination. Their notions are real; whether 
they are true orsnot they do not stop to inquire. 
But such authors as Mr, Foster, in his ‘* Myth- 
and Mythmakers,” and Herbert Spencer in hi- 
‘** Principles of Sociology,” curiously ignore this 
characteristic of primitive life. They insist that 
the race like the individual grows from childhood 
to maturity; they forget that it isthe character- 
istic of childhood to confound fact and fancy. 
Because the Indian buried the arrow and the 
tomahawk with the brave, it does not follow that 
he formed such a dogmatic philosophy of the 
future state as Mr. Spencer attributes to him. 
In fact he had no philosophy. He liked to 
fancy the brave in celestial hunting grounds. It 
helped the fancy to bury the arrow and the tom- 
ahawk in the grave of the dead. It is simply 
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the arrow and the tomahawk remained there. 
He must often have come upon them. He be- 
lieved in the celestial hunting ground much as 
the child believes that his chairs are a four-in- 
hand, as a girl believes that her doll is good or 
naughty. It was his fancy. Whether it was 
also a fact he cared not to imaginey did not In- 
quire. The whole basis of Greek and Roman 
mythology was one of fancy. The whole system 
is found in its fullest development in the books 
of poetry. The philosophers never pretended 
to believe in it. It was a magnificent piece of 
imagination. 

The distinction between fact and fancy is im- 
portant for two reasons. The Bible student 
must habituate himself to distinguish between 
them or he will be constantly misled in his in- 
terpretations of Scripture. It makes a deal 
of difference whether one reads the Book of 
Job as a Miltonic poem or as an Edwardean 
treatise on theology. One of the most serious 
errors of the ages grows out of a prosaic con- 
founding of fact and fancy. Christ was em- 
phatically a fact. He dealt with truths that 
could only be expressed in metaphor. He em- 
phasized in various ways the truth that the 
disciple must depend for his spiritual life on the 
indwelling inspiring life of a crucified Redeem- 
er. This truth he put tersely thus: ‘* Except 
ye eat of the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
of his blood, ye have no life in you.” The pro- 
saic theologian of the Middle Ages concluded 
that his flesh and blood must therefore be 
miraculously multiplied throughout all time. If 
they had read the chapter through they would 
have found the correction of their blunder in 
Christ’s own repudiation of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation: ‘* The flesh profiteth noth- 
ing: the words that I speak unto you they are 
Spirit, and they are life.” 

It is also important to bear in mind this dis- 
tinction between fact and fancy in comparing 
the religious teachings of the Old Testament 
with the religious fancies of primitive mytholo- 
gy. The ove embodies a fuith; the other a 
phantasmagoria. ‘The Old Testament uses faney 
to express truth; but it never bases a belief on 
imagination. The Hebrews themselves were 
constantly confounding fact and fancy, but their 
Scriptures never do. We look in vain for any 
deification of nature as in Greek mythology, or for 
any preparation of the dead for imaginary hunt- 
ing fields as in the burial customs of the North 
American Indians, or for any doctrine of spirit- 
ism like that which superstitious America has 
unconsciously borrowed from more superstitious 
Africa. The faiths of ancient mythology were 
fancies; the faiths inculeated in the Bible are 
of a wholly different order. The differences 
between the religions of other primitive peoples 
und that inculeated by Moses and the prophets 
are many and great; but there is no one differ- 
ence greater or more radical than this: that the 
one confounds fact and fancy, the other never 
does. 


THE GREAT COMMON CARRIER. 


MONG the many advertisements of exeur- 

sions which have been deftly planned for 
the benefit of the advertiser, and after him the 
traveler, there is utter silence upon the subject 
of the human foot as a means of locomotion. 
As the American public is too busily engaged in 
the affairs of life to attend to important affairs 
of its own it is hardly strange that it has neg- 
lected a motive power of which it has not been 
informed by the press. Walking as a business 
necessity is frequently practiced, but the nearest 
general approach to it for purposes of recreation 
is found in sauntering. It is not clear why a 
general carrier which, like the human foot, 
never explodes, collides, escapes control, or even 
kicks except under great provocation, which 
hever overcharges, drinks, chews, lies or swears 


should be so generally neglected by the mass of 
would-be excursionists when it is found so trust- 
worthy by the few. 7 

Among discoverers there are none others so 
successful as those who travel by foot. With 
due regard for the sentiments of Columbus, 
Balboa and others who have found continents 
and other unknown portions of the earth, it is 
to be doubted whether in point of unalloyed 
delight they can favorably compare with those 
of the pedestrian who® within walking distance 
of home, or of one of those popular rural resorts 
which is generally seen only from the roadside, 
is the original discoverer of a new cascade, a 
flowering plant or a mineral unknown to the na- 
tives, or some picturesque combination of earth, 
stone, plants and trees that would make the for- 
tune of an artist. It should be understood that 
the purest soul that travels upon wheels or by 
steam car can never hope to look through eyes 
so clear and searching as pedestrianism trains 
for even ordinary mortals. 

The pedestrian is even forced to obtain in full 
valne any fine view by his inability to pass it 
rapidly. Within walking distance of New York, 
and probably the same is true of most American 
cities, there are hundreds of bits of natural 
scenery past which steamboats, trains and car- 
riages whirl men by thousands, and which are 
scarcely noticed at all, yet which to the foot- 
traveler appear in their true significance in a 
manner which attracts again and again. And 
as they are approached in the natural manner 
the traveler loses slowly the languor, the head- 
ache, the remembrance of an overlarge dinner, 
and in various other ways escapes plysical an- 
noyances which to many industrious travelers 
are serious drawbacks upon perfect happiness. 
Let him who knows not the joys of a good 
tramp make a single leisurely experiment for 
himself, and he will find that an unexpected ex- 
altation of soul may be obtained without un- 
endurable weariness of sole beneath. 


THE BELL-PUNCH PROBLEM. 
& is notorious that the horse-car companies of 


this city have been the victims of wide-. 


spread and systematic frauds. The conductors 
have filched from the company, the drivers have 
shared the fraudulent profits of the conductors, 
and the hostlers have divided with the drivers. 
The remedy for such frauds is the employment of 
honest men; but honesty has a market value, and 
as the supply is not equal to the demand and 
is high-priced the companies have continued to 
employ dishonest men, and have resorted to bell- 
punches, indicators, ‘* spotters” and other hu- 
miliating contrivances to protect themselves 
from fraud. Any skillful thief can muzzle any 
alert watch-dog. ‘The latest contrivance of 
fraud has been recently brought to light in this 
city. An ingenious thief formed last year in 
Poiladelphia, during the Centennial Expo- 
sition, a “‘ring” among the conductors, subse- 
quently transferring his operations to this city. 
He contrived to pick the lock of the con- 
ductors’ punches. By a skillful sleight of 
hand easily acquired the conductor pushed the 
trip-slip into the punch not far enough to cut 
the paper, and before reporting to headquarters 
opened the punch and adjusted the indicator 
according to the number of fares which he pro- 
posed to turn over. A royalty was paid to the 
inventor of this contrivance by each conductor 
who availed himself of it. Now that it has been 
discovered some new punch or some new com- 
bination lock will be contrived to take the place 
of the old one which has failed ef its purpose, and 
then some new fraud will be invented by a skill- 
ful thief tostake the place of the old one which 
has been circumvented. So the operation will 
go on until the railroad companies discover that 
it is cheaper to pay honest men fair wages than 
dishonest men wages that are inadequate. 


NOTES. 


—Is it not almost time to stop asking English 
Officials of high rank to participate in the com- 
mewmoration of our Revolutionary victories? Lord 
Dufferin responded in a gentlemanly way to the 
invitation which was tenderel him to be present 
at the Bennington celebration ; but it strikes us 
that the invitation was wholly unealled for. It 
was a different thing when all these cousins of 
ours came together at Philadelphia last year to 
celebrate the general fact of our centenary ; but 
when it comes to commemorating the individual 
instances wherein we had the best of encounters 
with the red-coats it is certainly straining a point 
to ask their descendants to participate. Let us 
anticipate a little and try to fancy the feelings of 
a future President of the United States if about 
September 24th, 1914, he is invited by the British 
Ambassador resident at Washington to take part 
in a celebration of the battle of Bladeosburg, and 
the burning of the government buildings at Wash- 


letter of invitation and the answer thereto would 
give scope for much diplomatic courtesy. 

—Under the * Topics of the Time” the editor 
of ‘‘ Scribner's Monthly” seems to credit the state- 
ment of a well-known Trenton Falls geologist to the 
effect that Tyndall, Huxley and Darwin are all com- 
ing to this country in September, and will together 
visit the remarkable cabinet of specimens belong- 
ing to the geologist in question. We trust that 
those of our contemporaries who regard these 
gentlemen as emissaries of the evil one will take 
warning and be ready to repel the threatened 
invasion. 

—From the report of the Board of Visitors to 
the Georgia State University at Atlanta we are en- 
couraged to hope that the idea which has all along 
actuated the great body of Northerners who are 
interested in the education of the Negroes has at 
last penetrated the brains of Southern whites. 
The key note of the report is the conviction, ‘ap- 
parently new to the signers, that the future of the 
race rests in the hands of those of its members 
who are now being trained in the best schools. 
The acquirements, mental and moral, of the pupils 
are highty commended, and the neatness and good 
order of the entire establishment seem to have 
greatly impressed the visitors. They are, how- 
ever, evidently afraid of the Northern teachers, 
and suggest that due watchfulness must be exer- 
cised lest they “‘try to alienate them from old 
masters and homes, and from their native State: 
or even use such instructions or place around 
them such influences (by sectional books, etc.) as 
will have that tendency.” All this is encouraging, 
even the fears about teachers and books. A 


studying the history of the United States. 

—If we were just now building railways as ex- 
tensively as we have done in the past there would 
be reason to pity Major Powell, the officer in 
charge of the United States Geological Survey. 
He is preparing for Congress a report which will 
show that the Government has not very much 
valuable land remaining in its possession. The 
only considerable quantity of such land is in 
a belt 350 miles wide extending southerly from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf. Thence westward to 
the mountains isa tract much of which can be 
rendered arable only by irrigation, while still 
farther west is the great arid zone of which only 
two per cent. is good foranything. It may be that 
Major Powell takes too gloomy a view, but Gen- 
eral Hazen will support him, and we have noticed 


are more trustworthy than are surveyers employed 
by projected railways. 

—The Rev. Asa Dodge Smith, D.D., LL.D., ex- 
President of Dartmouth College, died at his resi- 
dence at Hanover, N. H., on Sunday morning. 
He was born at Amherst, N. H., on the 21st of 
September, 1804, was graduated from Dartmouth 
|College in the class of 1830, and from Andover 
Theological Semipary in 1834. Shortly a.terward 
he was called to the pastorate of the Brainard 
Presbyterian Church in Rivington street, New 
York, which subsequently united with the Sixth 
Street Presbyterian Church, and the two joined 
in building the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, which was completed in the spring of 
1851. From that time up to October, 1863, Dr. 
Smith was the pastor, resigning to become Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College. Early this spring he 
was obliged to suspend active duty on account of 
ill health. He was a man of great executive 


ability, and discharged the perplexing duties of 
his station with energy, zeal and success. The 
funeral services were held with impressive cere- 


monies at Hanover, N. H., Sunday afternoon, 


ington by the British under General Ross. The, 


tulerably liberal education can be gained without 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou NVI, Nos. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—We are pretty badly mixed up in our Sunday-school as to 
who was the first king of Israel. The most of us have been 
taught that Saul was the first king; but there is a respectable 
minority who say that Abimelech was the first king, and 
bring forward the Bible, Kitto’s “ History of the Bible.” and 
McClintock and Brown's Cyclopredia to sustain their position, 
and, as lam informed, are backed up by our resident preacher. 
Can you make the matter clear ’ 

The dispute is one about words. Abimelech 
exercised a quasi-royal authority over Israel dur- 
ing the avarchic days described in the book of 
Judges. but in no proper sense eould he be called 
king of Israel. His father, Gideon, before bim 
was a judge, and no heir of Abimelech’s exercised 
royal authority after lim. He belonged to no 
dynasty. He was chieftain of a people not yet 
thoroughly organized into a nation; whether the 
name king be given to bim or not is a matter un- 
important. Saul was the first of the kings of 
Israel, i. e., the tirst of the long line who exercised 
royal authority over the compacted and organized 
nation. 

—What did Christ mean when he said: “ With the joy I bad 
with Thee before the world was"? 

This passage, like wavy others, appears to us 
utterly inexplicable upon any hypothesis which 
denies Christ's pre-existent state and the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The relation of Jesus Christ 
to the Eternal Father lies beyond human appre- 
hension, but this uch appears to have been 
clearly the faith of the sacred writers of the New 
Testament, viz. that Jesus Christ existed with the 
Father from the beginning,.and came to the 
earth, dwelling in a human body and subjected to 
human conditions; not born in the ordinary 
course, por beginning his life with his birth, but 
entering into it forthe very purpose of manifest- 
ing the divine nature to men. 


—Is there any reason to think that any of the apostles (ex- 
cept Paul) was ever immersed or baptized in any way? Is 
baptism a saving ordinance any more by immersion than by 
sprinkling or pouring? I was xprinkled into the Episcopal 
Church. If baptism is a saving ordinance I have my doubts 
whetber sprinkling will answer the purpose. Can you name 
any work that will be likely to clear away the fog’ 


There is no reason to suppose that any one of 
the apostles except Paul was ever bap‘ized in 
any way, except the simple fact that four of them 


‘were apparently disciples of John the Baptist, 


and as he was accustomed to baptize bis disciples 
there is, perhaps, a fair presumptiun that they 
were baptized by him. There is not the least in- 
dication in the New Testament that they were 
ever baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Is baptism a saving ordi- 
nance’ We answer ubhesitatingly—No. No or- 
dinance can be “saving.” The answer which 
will be given to this question will depend upon 
the answerer’s theory respecting the nature of sal- 
vation and the function of thechurch. According 
to one, the ritualistic or sacramental theory, the 
ehureh is entrusted with a divine supernatural 
power, and just as Christ, by touching the leper, 
cleansed bim of his leprosy, so the church, by the 
forthputting of its divine power in the various 
ordinances, as baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
cleanses, transforms, changes and ** saves” the 
soul. According to the other theory, which we 
hold to be established alike by Scripture and by 
the testimony of experience, the church is simply 
an organization for teaching the truth. Men are 
saved only by accepting and obeying the truth. 
and ordinances are simply emphatic, eloquent 
symbolical expressions of truth. No wan is 
“saved” except as bis character is changed by ac- 
ceptance of, and obedience to, the truth and the 
law of God. 

—Which version of the Lord's Prayer is the more authentic? 

There are two reports of the Lord’s Prayer, 
one in Matthew, the other in Luke. The varia- 
tions are only verbal and are not important. The 
doxology in Matthew vi., 13, is generally believed 
to have been added by a copyist ata later date. 
There is no evidence that our Lord intended this 
prayer to be ased as a form in either public or 
private worship, and none that it was so used in 
the Apostolic Charch. The language in Matthew, 
“after this manner therefore pray ye,” indicates 
rather that He intended to inculcate the true 
spirit of all prayer than to prescribe a special 
form to be used on special occasions. We can 
conceive no possible objection to the use of the 
form provided the spirit is not forgotten. 

~—Is a person accountable who, when slighted, or not no- 
ticed by a dear friend, loses tewper, and becomes so excited 
as to lose all self-control ? 

The feeling was wrong and should have been 
put down at once; and would have been if you 
had had an adequate sense of the sinfulness of 
such state of mind and proper sense of duty, 


CRYING FROM THE DEPTHS. 
By HowarRp GLYNDON. 


TAKE my withering heart. God! 
And lay it in Thy hand to-night; 
Abashed, I lay it in Thy band 
Before it withers quite. 


Ah, look not yet! but listen Theu : 
Forgive that I should dare to bring 
Into Thy sphere of perfectness 
So pitiful a thing! 


A heart that like a cast-off rose 
Droops bruised, d@colored. perisbiny. 
That keeps no trace of its birth hour 
When June's glad birds did sing. 


A heart that fails, a rose that dies 
These bave no virtue of their own: 
But only do high bearts, fresh flowers, 

Belong to Thee, alone 


Father and Maker! IT believe 

Thou canst not cast Thy work away. 
So I bring back my rutned life 

To Thee. What dost Thou say’ 


Spent as it is, one pulse of hope 
Throbs through it—keeps it living still: 
For Thou canst make it whole again, 
And worthy~—if Thou will. 


Sire of my soul! eternal thrills 

The unseen cord ‘twixt Theeand me: 
In Thy deep heart is room for all 

The hearts that spring from Thee! 


Breathe Thou on mine and it shall wake: 
Sball rise and blossom as the rose 

That well I know next June shall see 
On last year's stalk unclose! 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
ON WHEELS. 
By THE Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. ° 

HE season had come for our yearty visit to 

the two homes down East; and the usual 
question arose, *‘ How shall we go?” We have 
tried all the railway lines within reach: the Dela- 
ware and Lackawanna ria Binghamton and the 
Water Gap; the Central by the way of Utica and 
Albany; even the New York and Oswego Midland 
has not been neglected; and, voting them all hot, 
dusty and tiresome, we carefully looked about for 
a better way. If we had been but one, the prim- 
itive method of traveling on foot, with knapsack 
and walking-stick, or the searcely less ancient 
manner upon horseback might have been adopted, 
but we are not one but six: a pair of boys of four 
and five years of age. a pair of girls somewhere 
between the years of ten and sixteefi, and a pair 
of parents of—the other party in this pair sug- 
gests that it will be sufficient to say, of mature 
years. Now to transport this sexagon, this six- 
sided body, from the center of the State to the 
extreme border by any other than the most ap- 
proved method of railroad travel must needs be. 
carefully considered before adoption. 

We had a new platform spring wagon of im- 
proved pattern, procured to take the family out 
for the after-supper drive and for Saturday after- 
noon picnics. Why not use that? 

Tom, the sturdy Canadian who thinks it but 
fun to draw the load of six up and down the val- 
ley, could not do all the work, but a mate could 
be obtained, and with this conveyance the jour- 
ney could be safely and leisurely made. 

We had no cover to our wagon. and to ride in 
the hot sun or to carry umbrellas all day would 
either of them be tiresome beyond endurance: 
but at a cost of a few dollars a top could be made 
that would not only shield us from the sun but 
also afford no little protection fromthe rain. We 
were to cross hard and steep ranges of mountains, 
but a brake could be put on by any blacksmith 
that would relieve the horses going down hill, 
and, if anything broke, save us from being dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. 

After no little ¢rouble an‘excellent match for 
our horse was procured, like him in size, color, 
build, carriage and disposition; a very important 
matter, for an ill-matched pair that will not pull 
together and are not disposed to divide their 
work equally are as bad on the road as in a home, 
a nuisance anywhere. 

The brake was easily made and fitted. The 
cover gave us the most trouble. Howto make 
and attach it to the wagon at all was the first 
question. Howto make the establishment look 
other than like a baker's cart was to some of the 
party a question of equal importance. Step by 
step, with the help of friends and carriage- 
makers, the difficulties were surmounted. A 
frame of ash with a crowning of one inch in the 


eenter for shedding rain and large enough ft, 
cover the whole wagon was made. It was sup. 
ported by six posts, three on a side, set close ty. 
the framework of the seats and secured to the 
outside of the box by staples. The whole was 
covered with enameled cloth, with a dark blue 
fringe around the edges by way of ornament, and 
our commonplace wagon was at once transformed 
into a jaunty, not to say elegant, Rockaway, al! at 
the very moderate expense of eleven dollars and 
seventy-live cents. 

As we were to stop at hotels only for lodgings 
and breakfasts, drawing upon our own resources 
for other needful supplies for four days, our com 
missary department required some attention, and 
the following was the result of our final adjust. 
ment: 

Under the back seat we carried a hamper con 
taining a coffee-pot, tin plates, tin cups, Knives 
and forks for the party, meats and other supplies 
sufficient for our dinners; a small kettle for heat 
ing water was stowed in by the side. Under the 
middle seat we had luncheon baskets with pro. 
visions enough for our suppers for the journey. 
Under the front seat we carried a bay of oats for 
the horses and a jug for milk, to be obtained of 
the farmers upon the road, a fishing-rod, basket 
and rifle. Under the front foot brace were stowed 
a hatchet for splitting wood, a monkey wrench, 
nails, curry-comb, strings and straps against 
emergencies. 

The orders were to be in the carriage by six 
o'clock; but the little delays incident to new aid 
great undertaking¥ consumed nearly an hour of 
the first orang We it was almost seven when 
we drove out of the yard amid the good-byes and 
waving handkerchiefs of a large party of friends 
assembled to see us off. 

Vacation began, according to agreement, the 
moment we got into the carriage. No looking 
forward to some future enjoyment to the dispar- 
agement of the present, but every hour was to 
yield its own peculiar delight, sufficient to satisfy 
us as we went onward. Acting upon this resolu- 
tion it-is surprising how many things of interest 
the most commonplace roads afforded, and when 
we were tired of seeing, what treasures of story 
and song our little party furnished! If, for a mo- 
ment, wearisomeness seemed to prevail, a song. 
absurd remark or pleasant raillery drove dull care 
away and waked the whole party up to the 
emergency. We had joined hands to make this 
trip a success and we began to reap our harvest 
from the first. 

At noon we camped by the side of a wooded 
stream, built our fire against a huge rock under 
some wild cherry trees, boiled coffee, roasted po 
tatoes, brought out our store of cold chicken and 
made a dinner that an epicure wight envy. 
Through the heat of the day we kept to our 
shaded quarters, wading in the stream and seare!: 
ing for the treasures of the wood. | 

After a four hours’ halt we were again in the 
carriage and by nightfall, without worry or great 
weariness to man or beast, had crossed from thie 
Chenango to the Unadilla River, and from the 
Unadilla to the Susquehanna, and from the Sus- 
quehanna to the Delaware; all bands ready to 


vote the day a perfect success save for one unfor-. 


tunate affair. Why will people keep dogs, sneak- 
ing, stealthy, treacherous, that without growl or 
other sign of warning will bite the hand of the 
child that is feeding him? 

The second day led us from Walton up the West 
branch of the Delaware, across a range of moun- 
tains to Downsville. over a second range and thie 
Beaverkill to West Field Flats, and up the Willie- 
mac to Liberty. The day was a hard one; thie 
roads over the mountains were in places little 
more than woodpaths, unworked, rocky and 
steep, and upon one of them a thunder storm that 
had been fora long time rumbling around the hori: 
zon came down upon us with all the fury of wind 
and waters. In an instant the mountain and the 
beautiful landscape were blotted out of view, and 
only streams from above and a fierce, yellow tice 
at our feet remained. There was no shelter and 
we kept stubbornly forward, calmed for the mo- 
ment by the uproar of the elements but not sub- 
dued, and ready like a second Noah and his 
family to welcome the mountain peaks and the 
reappearance of dry land. A second storm drove 
us for shelter into an opportune barn, cheating 
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us out of our tire and coffee under the trees and 
an hour of trout-fishing, but according to our 
resolution we made the best of it; and while the 
horses were taking their lunch in the stable the 
family dined in the loft above. Taken as a whole 
the day was voted a success equal with the pre- 
vious one, its worst experiences not hard to en- 
dure and amusing to reeall. 

From Liberty twelve miles of travel brought us 
to Monticello and the turnpike to Newburgh. We 
encamped at noon in a beautiful valley under the 
shade of hickory trees, and stopped for the night 
at Montgomery upon the Wallkill. 

On the morning of the fourth day it was a 
pleasant ride to Newburgh and more than pleas- 
ant down the river to Cornwall, and, in spite of 
the rain, over the mountain by the new govern- 
ment road to West Point, while the eight miles 
from the latter to Peekskill, though hard and 
rough, were enjoyable for their beautiful seenery 
and made more so by the thoughts of the hearty 
welcome awaiting us. 

The first stage of ous vacation travel is ended, 
and looking over it from this pleasarit resting 
place on the Hudson we find more to recommend 
the mode adopted than we had dared to hope. 
Its variety of pleasant experiences has exeeeded 
our expectations. There was not an hour of 
monotony on the whole trip. Every meadow, 
forest and landscape afforded something new and 
beautiful; even the animal kingdom contributed 
to the same end. The crows, in great black 
squadrons of irregular cavalry, battled with the 
hawks among the mountains and were themselves 
hunted froin the meadows by the kingbirds, all 
apparently for our enjoyment; partridges thun- 
dered up from the roadside and trout leaped in 
the pools. Valley, mountain and river scenery 
followed in constant succession. Different styles 
of building interested us, from the log cabin of 
the mountains to the old Dutch mansions of the 
Wallkill and the palatial residences of the Hud- 
son, and seemingly three different races of men 
were met with in the distance of a hundred and 
fifty miles. The hotels were good and the people 
we met upon the road uniformly kind, and the 
only living thing that the trip bas given us a 
grudge against is one dastardly dog. 

We have found this mode of travel good for a 
family. It brings all its members together, de- 
velops their resources of helpfulness, trains them 
to undergo little inconveniences without fret or 
worry and afférds an admirable alterative to the 
dilettanteism of our over-careful living. 

If economy be an object, and for whom is it not 
in these times? we have it here. ur first day's 
expenses, including hotel bill, were six dollars 
and our last three dollars and fifty cents. 

We had intended to give a list of those things 
essential to the success of such a trip, but they 
will readily occur to any one who seriously con- 
templates it or may be surmised from what has 
been written. We hold ourselves in readiness to 
answer any questions that may be asked concern- 
ing wagons, horses or outfit, and close by giving 
our positive assurance, drawn from experience, 
that if one has a family that will brave a little 
roughing it, a team, and Knows how to take care 
of it, a little money and more leisure—-an average 
of forty miles a day is‘all that can be relied upon 
—he can searcely fail to make this mode of sum- 
wer travel both pleasant and profitable. 


HARD TIMES AS TESTS OF CHAR- 
ACTER. 
By THe Rev. W. F. Crarrs. 

- GREAT calamity is a wonderful revealer of 
human character. When the outward laws 

of the State and of public opinion are suspended 
by some overwhelming disaster, men are likely to 
act out what they really are within. <A vessel is 
wrecked on the Ohio. One of the passengers, a 
strong man, who before this has been-considered 
a gentleman, pulls a woman from a plank on 
which she is floating that he muy use it to save 
himself, making us almost believe that the miss- 
ing link of Darwin, half beast and half man, is at 
last found. The calamity only shows his real 
character. In contrast with this, look at that 
young woman upon a wreck on the Hudson who 
declined the offer of a saving hand from one of 
the sailors in favor of her mother, and died that 


her mother might live. But for that calamity the 
grand heroism of hercharacter might never have 
been revealed. 


A city takes fire. Men that have been consid- 


ered quiet and respectable citizens when the ex- 


citement suspends the force of law become thieves 
and plunderers. On the other band, many a 
generous and heroic heart is unveiled. It is not 
in times of great business prosperity but in finan- 
cial crises, in what is called ** hard times,” that 
true benevolence is most strikingly revealed. All 
the superficial benevolence then ‘ suspends” or 
fails.” <A little boy’s father gave him two cents 
—one to spend for candy, the other to give to the 
heathen. He presently lost one of the cents, but 
consoled himself with the thought that the one 
which was lost was the one which was to be given 
to the heathen. ‘‘ Men are only boys grown tall,” 
and the man who a few years ago had an income 
of two hundred dollars beyond his necessities, and 
set apart one hundred of it to the luxuries of life 
and the other hundred to benevolence, now that 
financial misfortunes have taken away one of 
those hundreds consoles himself with the idea 
that the hundred he has lost was the one that was 
for ‘‘ the heathen” and the helpless, and so euts 
off his religious subscriptions but keeps the luxu- 
ries of his table and toilet as before. The ** hard 
times” reveal his true character, and show that 
self-gratitication is higher in his thought than the 
salvation of others. One of these revealing hours 
of disaster came to Christ and Peter with the mob 
of Gethsemane. In the hall of the High Priest 
we have the contrasted pictures of self-seeking and 
self-sacrifice in Christ meekly suffering for others 
and in Peter warming himself.” Onee before 
there had been this same contrast. Six days pre- 
ceding the Transfiguration Jesus had told the 
apostles how many things he must suffer of the 
chief priests and the seribes, and be erueified. 
Peter, with the spirit that looks first after personal 
safety, spoke out in a tone almost of rebuke, “Be 
it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto 
thee.” 

Christ reproved Deter severely as an * offense’ 
unto him, saying, ‘‘ Thou savorest not the things 
that be of Giod, but those that be of men.” That 
dark hour in the shadow of the cross revealed the 
true character of both Peter and Christ. The 
things that be of Giod, those which are most truly 
(rodlike, are self-forgetfulness, self-surrender, self- 
sacrifice. Self-seeking is one of ** the things that 
be of men,” an *‘ offense” to the spirit of Christ. 
“Tf any man will come after me,” said Jesus, 
‘let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.” The godlike is to sufier, to serve, to 
give. ‘(od is love,” and love is giving. 

Self-love is a misnomer. Love implies a going 
out of self; love is the service of another to 
which our hearts prompt us. ‘* Herein is love; 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us and 
(gave himself) sent his son to be the Merciful 
Judge of our sins.” 

Christ’s whole life was a forgetting of himself. 
The motto that would cover it all is this: ‘* Christ 
pleased not himself.” At the seaside he is so 
deeply interested in healing the sick and teaching 
the people that he does not for hours either rest 
or eat bread, and even his disciples say ‘* He is 
beside himself.” Yes, outside of himself in his 
self-forgetting, self-sacrificing spirit. The world 
had seen so little of such benevolence that it was 
mistaken for madness. This self-forgetfulness of 
Christ is yet more wonderful in that scene where 
palms were waving before him and hosannas were 
sounding in his ears when the multitude were hail- 
ing him as their king, Even then he thought only 
of others, and wept over Jerusalem because of its 
coming punishment for rejecting him. Men some- 
times think of Gethsemane as the agony that Christ 
felt on account of his own rejection and his own 
sufferings. No! it was too grand for any thought 
of his own interests. The load that weighed him 
down with agony and bloody sweat was not the 
dread of death, but the keen realization of the 
world’s sin and danger. Two passages explain his 
crushing load: ‘‘ He bore our sins; ‘‘ There was 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

On the cross it was not Christ’s physical suffer- 
ings that made him die so soon, in six hours instead 
of forty-eight as was usual. The agony of his 
soul for others burst his mighty heart much sooner 
than persons crucified usually expired. The water 


and blood that flowed from his side are the seien- 
tifie evidence that he died literally of a broken 
heart. We catch a glimpse of that self-forgetting 
agony as he cries, ‘* Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” The whole life of 
Christ, then, is a cross of self-sacrifice. It is in 
this that he shows us God is love, for love is self- 
sacritice, self-forgetting service. 

The grandest tribute human lips ever paid to 
Christ was that sneer of his enemies at the cross, 
** He saved others.” Those words might be writ- 
ten over his whole history ; they are indeed a 
condensed biography, ‘* He saved others.” 

When wgs Christ most godlike? Was it when 
he saw from the exeeeding high mountains all the 
kingdoms of the world and an opportunity to use 
his miraculous power to subdue the nations of the 
earth to his temporal control and thus glorify and 
gratify himself? 

No! It was when upon the holy Mount, for- 
getting himself in his desire for the salvation of 
others, he ‘‘ talked of his decease,” the death of 
the cross, that be seemed most perfectly a King 
of glory, his face shining as the sun, his raiment 
white as the light. The transfizuration was the 
coronation of self-sacrifice. 

In contrast with Christ's life, so unselfishly de- 
voted to ‘‘ others,” how narrow and selfish seems 
the parrot-like life of those who are ever thinking 
and speaking and acting in the spirit of those two 
strains, ‘‘ Poor Polly” and ‘‘ Polly wants a 
eracker,” absorbed in our own misfortunes or our 
own wants, with no thought or word or act for 
others.” Grand exceptions to this usual selfish- 
ness are sometimes revealed by life’s ‘ hard 
times.” One of these was the act of a rough 
and dusty private soldier, picked up at the 
battle of Resaca, who was bleeding profusely 
from an awful shell wound in his mouth. The 
first sensation after such a wound is one of intense 
thirst. He was offered a drink from a bright new 
tin cup, but refused it. Being asked why, he said: 
‘*My mouth is all bloody, sir, and it might make 
the tin eup bad for the others ” 

The most godlike and kingly moments in our 
lives are those when we show in great or little 
things this Christlike spirit of self-sacrifice in be- 
half of others. A poor Protestant congregation 
in Lyons was trying to build a small house for 
their publie worship. An old soldier brought all 
hus three months’ earnings. ‘‘Can you spare so 
much?” asked the minister. ‘*‘ My Saviour spared 
not himself,” he answered, tears of gratitude and 
love trickling down his cheeks, ‘* but freely gave 
his life for me; surely I can spare one quarter of a 
year’s earnings to extend his kingdom on earth.” 

He gave just the argument of Paul (2 Cor. v., 
14, 15), an argument that needs to be often read 
and uttered in these *‘ had times”: ‘‘ He died for 
all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselyes»but unto him who died for 
them and rose again.” 


CHRIST’S ANSWER TO THE GREAT 
OUESTION. 
By tHe Rev. WAYLAND Hoyr. 

\ HAT is God? men asked. The Stoics an- 

swered the question, and said: God is the 
impersonal soul of the universe. God is every- 
thing, and everything is God. Matter is divine. 
The soul is but more ethereal matter. Stones and 
mountains, trees and animals, men and women 
are but manifestations of the deity. The universe 
itself is only a period in the development of God. 
All things are as they are by insuperable necessity. 
Storms must blow on till they exhaust themselves, 
and if you are caught in them there can be 
nothing for you but to take your chance. The 
only support for life isa granite|will. Indifference 
is religion. Pleasure is no good; pain is no evil. 
The noblest man is he who dwells apart, in sublime 
apathy, unmoved by any change, unstirred by 
any passion, asking no assistance, wasting no 
sympathy, gazing from an iron earth toward a 
brazeu heaven. 

What is God? men asked again. The Epicureans 
answered the question, and said: Pleasure is the 
end of life. If animal indulgence be the highest 
pleasure, be it so; enjoy yourself. If the action 
and culture of the intellect be the loftiest pleasure, 
be it so. But self indulgence is the end. All 
things center in the self. And so it follows that 
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the deity, if deity there be, is necessarily a Being 
whose chief desire is his own felicity. What cares 
he for the sorrows darkening the world? The 
ocean of his indifference must be too broad for 
any ship of assistance to reach a struggling soul. 
The deity dwells in bridgeless separation, self- 
absorbed, unmindful of 
“ Blight and famine, plague and earthquake. 
Roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging tights and tlaming terrors. 

Sinking sbips and praying bands.” 

What is God? men asked again, and the Pharisee 
replied: iod is a being who, in any case, has no 
eare for publicans and sinners. His complacency 
is great toward such an one as myself. I fast 
twice in the week; I bear His law about me writ- 
ten on my garments; I pray long and often at the 
street corners; I bid the trumpet blazon my char- 
ities. Manifestly God must immensely care for 
me: but toward gentile, alien, sinner, God certain- 
ly has no thought whatever. 

And yet again men asked the great question, and 
found the answer in the life of Him>who was God 
manifest in the flesh. 

The Being who walked that sorrewful path 
through Galilee and Samaria and Judea was dis- 
tinguished by no more marked peculiarity than 
this—a specific loving attention to all thronging 
him, whether Jew or gentile, Publican or Phari- 
see, ruler or slave. A poor sick woman im the 
crowd could not touch the utmost fringe of his 
garment but that he would notice it. When the 
sisters of Bethany are weeping Jesus must mingle 
his tears with theirs. Nor could little children 
be brought within his presence except the Lord 
‘*would take them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them and bless them.” 

I have seen a wood-cut of an old Vienna cameo 
representing the apotheosis of the Emperor Augus- 
tus. He is seated on a throne. The gods surround 
him. He holds the emblems of dominion in his 
hands. The laurel wreath is just about to be laid 
upon his brow. And below him there is repre- 
sented the misery and the sorrow of the world. 
Men stagger under great burdens, or sit, with 
head in hand, bewailing their distress. Headless 
trunks lie prone on battle-fields. Old age be- 
seeches war for mercy vainly; tender maidens and 
little children lift up imploring hands but are 
ruthlessly struck down. And all the time Augus- 
tus, now become a god, sits unmoved, never turn- 
ing so much as one pitying glance earthward, but 
gazing always straight away in stolid unconcern. 

Such was man’s idea of God till Jesus came. 

I have seen another picture. It is called Chris- 
tus Consolator. Christ is seated on a throne. He 
is Lord of all. Before him are gathered the out- 
cast and miserable of the world. The aged man 
bent beneath the burden of a century, the sick 
man wasting with slow disease, the slave lifting 
hands heavy with chains, the mother weeping 
above her dead babe—all these are there; and 
over all the Saviour’s hands are lifted, and he is 
speaking heed and care and help for all. 

It issuch a God men need—the God made mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ. Prayer into his heart is 
mightily real. There is shining hope amid the 
densest darkness since God is such a God. 


HERO. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 


HAVE found, in an old drawer, two packs of 
letters and a journal. A photograph goes with 
them; the likeness is of a dark-eyed Spanish- 
looking boy, and the journal, which begins, “I 
was born in the island of St. Thomas,” is a 
strangely interesting one. Years ago a New York 
doctor hired a new office boy—a little fellow, thin, 
poorly clad, but bright and active. He slept and 
ate at home because the doctor and his wife were 
not bousekeeping. He did his work well and 
talked little, but when he did talk it was re- 
marked how correctly, even elegantly, he ex- 
pressed himself. One day he said before a lady in 
the bouse, ** I wish I could study French.” Partly 
as a joke she gave hima French grammar, saying, 
* Learn a lesson and I will hear it.” Next morn- 
ing came Edmond with his book. He began, 
down the first page, down the second—on, on, on, 
without a wmistake, until, tired out, the lady 
stopped in amazement. He said simply, ‘‘ I never 
studied it before, but I have learned farther.” 
**Do you know any other language ?” 
“Yes; Spanish and Latin and some Greek,” 


answered the little fellow, who gladly did extra 
work for the landlady's bits of cold luncheon, and 
then a longer talk brought out his story. He was 
the child of a Jew and was born in the island of 
St. Thomas. His mother died when he was a 
baby, but his childhood was happy. He told of 
playmates, of an old graveyard full of luxuriant 
flowers, of a tutor, and of his delight in study. 
His father was not at all rich, but they lived in 
comfort until the studies ceased and they came to 
New York: then the Jew, never affectionate, 
grew stern as times grew hard. He married again, 
and the coarse-natured stepmother looked on the 
boy as one with no rights when children of her 
own came to be clothed and fed. He must work 
for himself and for them, taking his reward in 
harsh words and often blows. The truth of his 
story, more touching far in detail, was easily 
proved and Edmond found in his employer a firm 
friend. If he was abused at home he had books 
to read in the office. If he was sent away cold 
and hungry he was warmed and fed by the doc- 
tor’s wife. One day as he was making a fire in 
her room this lady talked to him of bis life, his 
troubles, and then of Christ Jesus who said, 
‘**Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” She saw in the 
dark face bent over the coals that which showed 
her she had stirred up all the /evr in him, but she 
said what was in her heart tosay to him. As the 
winter went by the doctor often noticed the little 
fellow, who looked nearer ten than fifteen years 
old, bent over the Bible and big commentaries; 
but when one noon he walked in where the doc- 
| tor’s wife sat and said, ‘‘I] have become a Chris- 
tian,” she was startled, thinking he could not 
know of what he spoke. 

‘“*T was a Jew,” he said, ‘‘and you aroused all 
my prejudice, but 1 meant to find out who Christ 
was and why you believed as you did. You said 
you prayed for me. Now your prayers are an- 
swered.” 

Soon no one had a doubt that he bad found the 
Saviour. He was as outspoken as a child and 
really eloquent in the wonderful gift of language 
nature had bestowed upon him. At home he met 
with renewed insult and ill usage, being once 
locked out in a fierce storm because he came from 
an evening meeting, but he bore all meekly and 
begged to come into the church where his em- 
ployer belonged. And so a few nights before the 
Lord's Supper he met with its members to give a 
reason for the hope that wasin him. Clad in the 
quaintest of suits, comically forced to tit him, the 
strange, dark boy stood up before a church, 
wealthy and cultured, its pastor a man of not less 
genius than great spirituality. Many have since 
told how they listened to that story between 
smiles and tears, for the little Jew in telling how 
he found the way of life showed with much pathos 
the rough path he had trodden. There was no 
doubt of his sincerity when he ended, and little of 
his intellectual promise. From these days he 
grew in favor with all who knew him; but the 
child's life was too hard for him. One morning 
he came to the office weeping bitterly ; for the 
breaking of a eccmmmon pitcher he had been un- 
mercifully beaten and cruelly threatened. It bad 
often oecurred to bis friends to take him wholly 
from home and fit bim for usefulness, but any at- 
tewpt, if apen, would be defeated. The father 
wished only the boy's earnings. Iu this exigency 
woman's wit came to the resene. The doctor's 
wife said, *‘Edmond, Mr. Brace is taking out 
young boys and children to the West. Perhaps 
you might go, find a home there and keep it secret 
from all save your real friends. We will still keep 
our interest in you and do for you.” 

They went to Mr. Brace and found him sympa- 
thetic, but powerless to take Edmond on his own 
responsibility; the boy was not of age, and he 
would be accused of stealing him from his father. 
The poor lad was broken-hearted; but he need 
not have been, with a woman to plan for him— 
harmless as a dove, but wise as a serpent, as most 
good ones are. At any rate, Edmond got it into 
his head that if he stole himpelf, and happened 
quite on his own account to take the same train 
with Mr. Brace’s children, nobody would be un- 
kind enough to put him off when they were under 
way. So early next day he bade the doctor good- 
by—this last-named not asking one question, for 
he meant to know nothing should a certain Shy- 
lock come looking for “‘my son” instead of ‘* my 
daughter”: and the good wife took her last look 
at the old-fashioned lad with a pillow-case ef 
clothes under one arm and his favorite Abbott's 
“Young Christian” under the other. He joined 
the little fortune-seekers unchallenged, and all 


day long the cars rushed them westward. The 


| 


bigger ones were excited, the wee ones waye | 
cross and roared; but before the nightfall tire, 
stopped for rest in a pretty country viliage. |), 
some way—in way, rather—Edmond wa, 
sent to pass the night with a minister, a childless. 
large-hearted man. He with his wife soon learne:| 
from the dark-eyed boy his dismal story, and they 
invited bim to tarry and let the company yo 
op. At first they thought only to give him » 
chance at sweet country living and healthy work. 
but soon he began to surprise them. Without 
conceit, or even self-consciousness, he yet could not 
be silent, but awoke every one to interest by his 
own interest in *‘ whatsoever things” he so lately 
had found true, pure and lovely. Interest jy, 
him grew to affection, and he lingered many 
months in areal home. Then a few men, prompt- 
ed by his old friend the doctor, resolved to be 
elder brothers to Edmond, and, uniting, wrote 
from New York that they would help him throug) 
college and into the ministry, for to this he looked 
longingly. 

The letters tbat lie before me as I write are 
from Edmond’s own hand, and are in two packs. 
The first bear date Oberlin, 1860, and from that 
on. Such earnest, boyish, manly letters ;.a mother 
would read them most tenderly, and with secret 
pride. They are full of college hopes, plans and 
doings, queer little economies, tremendous aspira- 
tions toward grand, indefinite achievements, good 
marks, now and then a failure, shy allusions to 
pretty gir! school-mates, followed by abjurations 
ungallant of pomp and vanity, but everywhere 
hints of what comes plainly out in the journal—a 
noble ambition to be the very best man that, 
under God, he can make himself, and to do the 
very best work that the world has forhim. The 
whole college life is written out; the bonors, the 
work between terms, at last the vacation when he 
was licensed to preach his first sermon. Here he 
is modest and silent, but a stranger's letter sup- 
plies the link, and the New York friends are told 
that in the years to come they may be very 
proud of their Jewish boy. This ends one pack 
of letters: all breathing of quiet and of study. 
At random I open the other and read the first 
page. My rests upon—never mind the date 
or place: you can easily imagine that. ‘We 
fought unsupported for about twenty minutes, 
while murderous volleys of bullets showered about 
us. I hardly thought a man could escape unin. 
jured in the midst of such a fire. All that 
night we fought and worked, and in the intervals 
of the battle we threw up earthworks. . . . We 
received high praise from General S——. He 
shook hands with our cannoneers, and, with tears 
in his eyes, commended our bravery. I am proud 
that lam acannoneer! Ob, the terrible grandeur 
of that night! Sheets of flame, roar answering 
roar all through the hours, the horrible quiet of 
the intervals! As we hurled our shells far into 
the darkness beyond we could see them speeding 
on their errand, their burning fuses like red eye- 
balls peering out for their victims. The sky was 
full—oh, so full of stars! Several times as | raised 
my head from watching the vent-piece, where |! 
kept my thumb while the gun was loaded, | 
caught sight of the bright evening star red 
through the smoke, and thought her a shel! just 
bursting in front of me, but as the smoke cleare/ 
away she smiled so pleasantly.” 

Scores of such pages, bits of that awful litera 
ture that flooded our country years ago and made 
mere ficiion vapid. Upto the last letter I read of 
battles, marches, victories and toil: then they 
cease. I search the drawer for more, study again 
the face of the dark-eyed boy, and ask: ** Where 
is this Edmond preaching now? At thirty-five is 
he the great man he meant to be *”’ ‘ 

The doctor's wife answered: ‘The letters 
stopped ; at last there came to us by mail a worn 
Bible and the date of the day when the motherles* 
boy died in the hospital. No one knows where 
he is buried; and yet his life seemed so full of 
promise 

Readers, do you like this to be a lost life* 
Won't you put up a shaft in your memory and 
write on it the name of Edmond, the Jew? He 
was a soldier of Christ and he died for your coun: 
try. He never preached the grand sermons: but 
he tried so bravely to be noble as well as Jearned. 
and it may be that was as well. God thought £0: 
for he took bim after this eighteen years, wliose 
record I have faithfully given you—a record, | 
think, kept in heaven if not on earth. 


—History says, ‘Cesar had his Brutus.” But 
somehow or other we always had the impression 
that Brutus rather bad Cwrsar.—/Burlingto® 
Hawkeye. 
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Acligions Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
sor this department from all quarters. 


AT HOME. 


The Williston Congregational Church of Portland, 
Me., has decided to erect a new house of worship. 

Twenty Baptist churches have been organized 
among the Creek Indians. Nearly all have Indian 
pastors. 


— 


At Farmington, N. H., the Congregational society 
has voted to ve no preaching in the church until 
all debts are paid. 


A change is announced in the publication office of 
the “Christian Banner,” the new contract being with 
Messrs Noyes, Snow & Co., of Boston. 


The Bishop (Episcopal) of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 
has issued a pastoral letter with reference to the labor 
troubles, and suggests a proper form of prayer to be 
used in the churches. 

The Moravian Church at Emmaus, Pa., celebrated 
the one hundred and thirtieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization on the 29th of July. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop If. A. Shultz, of Bethlehem. 


The receipts of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions for July were #15841, which is nearly $4,000 
jews than the receipts for the same month 1n 1876. The 
receipts for the last three months show a falling off of 
11,820. 


A Congregational church of about fifteen members 
wus organized July Ith by Rev. Stewart Shehkion at 
Malta, Oro City and. Lead City, Colorado. Rev. 
Joseph Adams, of Corry, Pa , is expected to go on at 
once and occupy the field. 

? 

The Ocean Grove Camp Meeting opened Aug. Ib, 
the first sermon being preached by the Rev. 8. HL. 
Piatt. A preliminary service on Tuesday evening was 
largely attended, and hopes are entertained of an un- 
usually successful meetirg; the number present on 
the first night is said to have been 10,000. 

According to the “ Presbyterian,’ “A statement 
was made some time ago that the mortgages on the 
Presbyterian churches in the city of New York 
amounted to #706,000. But the Phillips Church and 
the Madison Square Church deny that they have in- 
curmbrances in the shape of mortgages. This reduces 
the Presbyterian total from 706,000 to about $400,000." 

\ gospel temperance meeting was held at the Gospel 
Tent in Thirty-fourth street, near Sixth avenue, Sun- 
day afternoon, Mr. Thomas F. Marley, a reformed 
drunkard, conducting the services, The attendance 
was very large and orderly, and the most marked 
uttention was paid to the utterances of the unlettered 
nen, who, with enthusiasm, recounted their experi- 
ences in rising from the gutters to respectability. 


A very interesting ceremony took place Sunday at 
West Point in the dedication of the new Roman Cath- 
olic church of the parish of Highland Falls. The 
congregation at West Point numbers about five hun- 
dred persons and the accommodation hitherto existing 
was small for sucha number. A very small and old 
stone church stands at a distance of about three hun- 
dred yards from the river, but the attendance long 
since outgrew it. 


According to the minutes of the General Association 
(Congregational) of Lowa there are in the State 22 
churches; 196 ministers, of whom 51 are not preach- 
ing; and 14,761 members, of whom 2,544 have been re- 
ceived during the year, 1,750 of them on profession, 
making a net gain over dismissions and deaths of 
1.777. The number of children in the Sunday schools 
is 17.266. The contribution for home missions was 
#4.446; for foreign missions was $4,234; for the A.M.A.., 
21.914: tor the Congregational Union, $1,448; for the 
College and Education Society, $1,197. 

The first Congregational church in Brooklyn was 
builtin 1785. It was known as the Independent Con- 
gregational Church, but owing to some disagreement 
among the members the enterprise was abandoned 
and the building disposed of to the Episcopalians. 
The’ Church of the Pilgrims (1844) is the oldest and 
that of the Christian Endeavor, Dr. Eggleston's, the 
newest Congregational association in that city. In 
spite of the bad example set them by the first society 
it is pleasant to note that few of the present churches 
have come into existence as the result of schism; 
where a secession has occurred the ill-feeling has been 
transient and ultimately the churches have reunited. 
Most of them have sprung from mission schools— 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational—and Dr. 
Eggleston's was a Dutch Reformed church. 


The Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M. make a finan- 
cial statement showing a deficiency of 828,875.80, 
although severe economy has been exercised. They 


say: “If each church will promptly make up that 
particular part of the deficiency which has arisen 
from its own diminished foreign missionary contribu- 
tion, it will reheve our already sufficiently burdened 
treasury of precisely that amount of debt. This is 
gravely important just now, since extraordinary ex- 
penses are beginning to appear and will soon increase, 
occasioned by fame in india and by the destructive 
war raging im Turkey. . . . We need to receive 
during the month of August at least 390,000. While 
this is about £19,000 more than we received during the 
same month in 1876, it is 25.000 less than we received 
during the same month in 1875."’ 


From the minutes of the Congregational churches 
of Connecticut, just published, it appears that during 
the year 1576 the rate of mortality in the churches 
Was seventeen for a thousand members. Sixty-six 
churches, with 7,100 members, added none by profes- 
sion. One hundred and three churches received from 
WW to 157 by profession. 1,456 adults were baptized 
and 838 infants. One hundred and one churches, 
with 11,257 members, baptized no children. The 
amount collected for charities was %240,532.82, or an 
average of 4.51 for each member. Six churches gave 
nothing: 66 gave less than #100 each; 166 gave less 
than 21,000 each; 58 gave 41,000 or more—of which six 
each gave over 35,000, one giving $15,557.09, and one 
$18,494.75. 4155,275.57 was given to the six Congrega- 
tional charitable societies, or the objects which they 
promote, and 3105,259.28 to other objects. The chari- 
ties have not been so small since 1869 nor the legacies 
so large since 1871. The Sunday-school enrollment 
was never so large, but is 976 less than the church en- 
roliment, which is 2,286 larger than ever before. The 
mortality has not been so small since 1869. The addi- 
tions by profession have not been so large since 1858, 


Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, has not popularized him- 
self with the brethren in this country by his reported 
remarks at the great Edinburgh Presbyterian Coun- 
cil in regard to American preaching. “ Within the 
last few years,” he said, ** there has been in America 
agreat change iu the taste for preaching. Scotland— 
and when | say Scotland I mean Ulster, which 1s a 
province of Scotland—has sent over preachers who 
are holding the highest places in America, because 
they brought with them bibheal preaching. There is 
a New England style of preaching, which consists in 
beginning on Monday morning, meditating two or 
three days, then writing a beautiful thing, and, when 
Saturday comes, looking for a text, and having gota 
text, preaching it, to be admired by a great many 
ladies and gentlemen as rich thought, beautifully ex- 
pressed. That style of preaching prevailed for atime; 
but now people have become thoroughly sick of it. 

This is the true cause why there is a desire to 
have old-country preachers, who preach the Word in 
simplicity and power, dividing their sermons into 
heads, and introducing some of the old phrases, ming- 
ling thought with Scripture. In New York and all 
over America that is the style of preaching that is 
taking ; and their American brethren are learning to 
preach in that way, so that they will soon beat the 
Scotch preachers and turn them out.” 

Oberlin as a college town is sui generis. Plenty of 
pianos, but nosaloons nor billiard-tables. No royster- 
ing songs on the streets at midnight, but the voice of 
family worship in the morning from the open windows 
of private boarding-houses all over town. No stu- 
dents on the walks with cigars in their mouths nor quid 
in their cheeks—tobacco is tabooed by college rules—no 
hazing, no “ town and gown” scrimmages, but young 
men and young women reciting together in every class 
in the institution—often marrying classmates, let it 
be confessed, when they have graduated. Revivals 
every year are as unfavorable for the sowing of “ wild 
oats’’ as frequent hocings are for the growth of weeds 
ina garden. This year, at the Commencement which 
closed August Ist, there were nine graduates from 
theology, twenty-two from the classical college course, 
two of whom were young women who are privileged 
to write A.B. after their names hereafter, twenty 
from the literary course, and three from the con- 
servatory of music. No one was dubbed D.D. nor 
LL.D. Oberlin has never distributed those decora- 
tions. The graduating classes were gathered from 
fourteen different States, and so wide is the constitu- 
ency of Oberlin that the homes of the students whose 
names are in this year’s catalogue are found to be 
scattered through thirty-three different States and 
Territories and five foreign lands. * Very low charges 
—only #27 a year for tuition, incidentals and library 
fees, with table board as low as #2 a week for those 
who can afford to pay no more; a full corps of over 
fifty first-class teachers in the different departments; 
a well-equipped gymnasium; a large, usable library, 
whose value to students is doubled by the peculiarly 
helpful counsel of the well-read librarian; and the 
pervasive religious influences of the place are some 
of the facts which explain this large attendance from 
far and near. And yet the work at Oberlin is carried 
on with an endowment, for all departments, of only 
$120,000, and with a balance on the wrong side be- 
tween receipts and expenses of $10,000 a year. People 
of means who are disposed to invest a little money 
where it will do most to promote Christian education 
might perhaps find a suggestion in that statement 
that is worth considering. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—There is danger that the great and uxe- 
ful success of Mr. Moody in Great Britain may pro- 
voke to emulation some men less fit for the work of 
the evangelist, and that the old country may be in- 
fested by revivalist adventurers from America. We 
bave observed in English newspapers premonitory 
items announcing that “the Rev. Fred Bell, the Sing- 
ing Preacher,’’ was expected ; and again that “‘ on the 
occasion of the Rev. Fred Bell’s departure from New 
York, he was accompanied down the Bay by a large 
number of friends on a steamer specially chartered 
for the purpose, and that as the escort returned there 
was unfurled from her masthead a streamer forty 
feet long, with the inscription ‘Farewell to Fred 
This “Singing Preacher’’ may be a Moody 
and Sankey rolled into one, but we confess that so 
much importunate precursory Bell-ringing impresses 
us as less creditable to him than to the enterprise of 
his business agent. 


The Son of a Primate.—It will not be strange if the 
sensation of the season throughout all American 
snobdom should be the visit of the Rev. Mr. Tait, son 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is to be hoped 
that he may escape the sna hich the lion-hunters 
are laying for him, and be free to study the operation 
of that voluntary system to which the Church of En- 
gland seems so reluctantly but so rapidly coming. 
He is happy in having begun his journey in such ex- 
cellent company as that of Dr. William Adams. It 
has been the fate of most Church of England clergy- 
men visiting America to fall exclusively into the 


company of a narrow clique, whose study it was to | 


feed them very high on tlap-doodle and keep them 
in ignorance of everything outside of their own little 
circle. 


The Confessional.—The courage and persistence of 
the Ritualists in maintaining their most obnoxious 
meéasures in face of the storm of public denunciation 
and menace is sublime. Mr. Mackonochie, at a meet- 
ing of the Church Union at Manchester, largely at- 
tended by women and girls, vindicated the use of 
confession, and read extracts from the notorious 
book, *‘ The Priest in Absolution.”’ And the meeting 
endorsed him with a resolution. 


GERMANY.—Old Catholics.—The views as to the con- 
dition and prospects of the Old Catholic movement, 
which, as presented in the correspondence of the 
Christian Union, have given rise to various comment, 
are now confirmed by the highest authority that 
could be named. Dr. Déllinger, under the prestige 
of whose great name the Old Catholic organ. 
ization originated, is reported, in a letter from 
Professor William Wells, as expressing his discour- 
agement. The grounds of his discouragement are the 
same as those presented by our correspondent in de- 
scribing Old Catholicism in Switzeriand—the absence 
of religious zeal and faith, and the prevalence of 
merely political motives. As a political contrivance 
for thwarting the political operations of the Roman 
Catholics Old Catholicism is not an entire failure: but 
the same cannot be said of it considered as a church. 


Prospects of Emigration.—British consular reports 
from the German Empire point to the probability of 
greatly increased emigration, and discuss the meas- 
ures to be taken to secure the benefits of it for the 
British colonies. A prominent cause of this prospect- 
ive increase (so it is asserted) is the vexatious opera- 
tion of “the Falk Laws,” disgusting the feelings of 
the peasantry in Catholic provinces. 


Prussia.—Approaching Schism in the Evangelical 
Church.—Let no one be misled by the sweet savor of 
this title *‘ Evangelical.”” It is simply the official title 
of the united State-Church organized under royal 
patronage out of the two Protestant sects, the Lu- 
theran and the Calvinistic, and includes within its 
clergy the widest possible extremes of belief and un- 
belief. The symptoms of approaching separation 
between the uncongenial elements, which have al- 
ready been reported in the Christian Union, are mul- 
‘tiplying with ominous rapidity. On all sides there 
are secessions and desertions. In pasgishes where the 
*Liberals”’ are the strenger party, the orthodox 
members are withdrawing; in the opposite case the 
opposite movement takes place. The next step will 
be for the seceding members to join churches respec- 
tively where their own friends are in power, thus 
consolidating strength in both directions; or to found 
and endow new congregations, thus spreading their 
source of influence. Only the latter requires the con- 
sent and in a measure the intervention and support of 
the civil power. But the civil power would thus be 
again brought face to face with the question—Which 
is the true Evangelical Church, and which deserves 
assistance under the law? In other words, the conflict 
is merely suspended, not finished. 

ARMENIA. — American Missionarics.— The corre- 
spondents of English journals are unrestrained in 
their praise of the charity and self-devotion of the 
missionaries at Erzroum. In the hospitals, and in the 
relief of all the various distress inflicted by the war, 
the activity and wisdom of our brethren have won 
universal respect and love. The correspondent of the 
“Times"’ recommends that they be chosen as the 
almoners of British contributions in aid of the suffer- 
ing. 
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PAUL AT CORINPH. 
Sept.2. Acts xviii. 
“Not slothful in business; fervent inf spiri! ; serving the 
Lord.”—Rom xii.. ll. 
HE lesson of this week ought to fo Atudied 
in connection with the first two chapters o! 
1. Corinthians, in which Paul gives some account 
of bis personal experiences at the time covered by 
this narrative. Comparing these two accounts— 
Luke’s bere of his external life, and Paul's there 
of his internal experience—we find in this lesson 
some ipstructive suggestions as to religious depres- 
sion. its cause, its consequences, and its cure. 

Corinth was the commercial capital of Greece, as 
Athens was its literary capital. One was the New 
York the other the Boston of ancient times, From 
Gireece proper the Peloponnesus was separated 
by two seas, the only point of connection between 
the Peloponnesus and the main land being the 
Isthmus of Corinth. This narrow, rocky, sterile 
plain was scarcely three and a half miles at its 
narrowest point. Across this iethwus the richly. 
freighted vessels of the Levant were dragged from 
sea to sea, in order to avoid the stormy passage 
around the peninsula. Here on this “ bridge of 
the sea,” as Pindar called it, was situated the 
commercial city of Corinth. The city as Paul saw 
it dated from B.c. 46, when it was rebuilt by 
Cesar. It was a Roman colony, had partly re- 
guined its former tommercial supremacy, and fully 
its former commercial corruption; it was pre- 
eminent in wealth, luxury, and vice; the iniquities 
of other ports found here a home, and there was 
no Christian religion to counteract the vices which 
were partly indigenous and partly imported, in 
truth, religion only served to inake respectable 
those sins which otherwise civilization would 
possibly have discountenanced. The patron god- 
dess of the city was Aphrodite, the Greek Venus. 
In one of hertemples a thousand courtesans were 
kept for the service of strangers. One of the 
famoys statues of the city was erected in honor of 
the courtesan Lais. Nothing now remains of 
Corinth but a few doric columns, and some ruips 
of a later date than the visit of Paul. 

No foe to religion is so deadly and so 
hard to overcome as simple worldliness and 
indifference. Any form of unbelief is better 
than ueconcern. Paul had faced and over- 
come the Jewish assailants in his own church, 
who had-come up to Antioch to undermine him 
because he bad dispensed with circumcision: he 
bad disputed with the Jews in Derbe and Lystra, 
and the mob who had stoned him and left him for 
dead had not in the Jeast dauipened his zeal; he 
had borne with perfect equanimity the beating 
by the Roman lictors in Philippi, and bad shown 
no senee of fear or discouragemen! ; he had opened 
his theme*in the marke:-piace of Athens, and had 
not hesitated for a moment when the opporturfity 
was offered to him to present the claims of the 
Christian religion to the philose phic and skeptical 
throng on Mars Hill: but when he came to 
Corinth, and saw a city whose very religion was 
an educator in vice, a citv whose whole life was 
given up to material things—the acquisition of 
wealtb, the enjoyment of pleasure, and the freest 
and most unrestrained self-indalgence—his heart 
sank within him. , 

The sense of discouragement is one of the most 
dangerous temptations thet can assail the Chris- 
tian worker, and it is never so dangerous as when 
apparently he has no definite and pronounced foe 
to attack, and yet is not succeeding. If there are 
skeptics in the congregation or in the Sunday- 
school clases, if there are members who are living 
in some form of religious error which is to be eor- 
rected, if, in a word, there is a tangible falsehood 
to be attacked and corrected, even if no visible 
progress is made, there is some hopefulness in the 
mere excitement of the endeavor. But to work on 
and on, day after day, and week afier week, in a 
community which accepts as truth what you are 
endeavoring to teach, or which does not care 
enough about it to either accept or reject it, which 
does not deny the reality of immortality but 
which persists in living as if there were no here- 
after, which does not deny the existence of a God 
but which acts as though there were no higher 
law than that of society, which does not eal! in 
question the divine authority of the Bible but 
which never pays any attention to its precepts: 
to beat the air, to shell an invisible battery, to 
fire shot after shot and never get a return’fire, to 
plant avd water and water and plant in an unre 
sisting soil and never see any growth—this is the 


hardest of all trials of faith, and it is the one 
to which more pastors and teachers are subjected 
than to any other. 

To such in their discouragement there are four 
lessons in the example of Paul. 

1. You are not to be discouraged because you do 
not succeed, nor because you do feel discourage- 
ment. Ill success is not a sure token that you are 
not fitted for your work, nor is your own discour- 
agement a sign of remarkable weakness and a 
reason for abandoning it. Your experience is not 
peculiar; itisthe common experience of thousands. 
You are treading the same path that the apostle 
trod. You way find a like experience in the story 
of the life of every earnest worker for Christ. The 
blindness, the hardness, the deadness of men, hasa 
constant eflect to dishearten, and in some sense to 
dishearten peculiarly those who are the most 
earnest. The ball-souled minister will be satistied 
with good congregations, a fair treasyry, and a 
flattering reception by the community. It is the 
thoroughly earnest pastor who hungers for souls, 
that is in weakness and fear and much trembling 
when he considers what a treasure is entrusted to 
bim. He must give account to God for the souls 
of his people, and there are so few that he has 


-been able to bring to his Master and so many that 


are still without God and without hope fn the 
world ! 

2. You are to seek belp where Paul sought it— 
in huwan Christian fellowship. It was when he 
was alone that lie was in fear. It was when Silas 
and Timothy came that be was pressed in the 
spirit and began to preach with « new power. If 
the Sunday-school is dead see if you cannot find 
one or two who feel as you do, and with whom 
you may take counsel, or at least in whom you 
way find sympathy. If the ehurch is dead are 
there not at least two who recognize it and with 
whom you may unite your prayers for a new and 
divine life’ Look tor a Silas and a Timothy. 

4. Above buwan fellowship you are to seek for 
sympathy and strength in God. We may fairly 
assume from the narrative here that Paul did so 
and that the message in a Vision Was viven in 
answer to prayer. This conclusion is contirmed 
by a reading of the Epistle. The power to which 
be finally came was the power of the Spirit of 
God. The power which the Lord has promised 
shall be given to all that sincerely seek ir. 

4. But especially note the topie which Paal 
selected for this field of a worldly and luxurious 
people. According to the often ventilated no ions 
of modern times, be shouid have studied the tem- 
per of the people and sought at first to attract 
them by ‘drawing preaching. Asa preacher he 
should have aimed to make his sermons attractive 
by the introduction of a dramatic element, by the 
use of a theatrical elocution, by abundant illustra- 
tion, and by preaching such doctrines as the peo- 
ple could bear—imaginative descriptions of the 
glories of Heaven, for instanee, or vigorous de- 
nunciations of the current vices of the city; ser- 
mous that would be recognized asa “hit,” sermons 
which would exait social and civie morality. If 
he started a Sunday school he should have seen 
to it that there was a beautifal room, plenty of 
banners, Sunday-scbool books with pretty bind- 
ings and attractive pictures, Sunday-sehool cards 
for prizes, music and speeches in abundance, a 
stereopticon at Christmas and apienie in July ; as 
a teacher he would have told his Corinthiau schol- 
ars stories of adventure, whether they bad any 
relation to the lesson or not. ‘* First catch your 
hare, then cook it” be would have -aid. 

What in fact did Pauldo’? * And I, brethren, 
when I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the wis- 
dom of God ; for I determined not to know any- 
thing among you save Jesus Christ and bim cra- 
cified.” That is, he deliberately resolved to lay 
aside all the ordinary blandishmentes of oratory, 
philosophy, rhetoric, elocution; he resolved to 
lay aside the ethical side of religious truth, the 
laws of social and personal morality ; he even dis- 
earded for a time those considerations which deal 
with the higher virtues and which would appear 
to be especially titted to attract such a commupi- 
ty—the greatness of God and the glory of the other 
life; in lieu of these themes he undertook to 
arouse them by the simple presentation of a sacri- 
icing and suffering God, a Messiah come to save 
the world, a Messiah humiliated and brought ap- 
parently to naught, Jesus Christ the Messiah and 
even him crucified. At Thessalonica he had fore. 
told the second coming in glory; at Corinth bis 
theme was the first coming in suffering and seeim- 
ing ignominy. 

lua word, the truths which the dullest and most 
uuspiritual need are those which are the most 


spiritual. Men need what they are least inclined 
to. Paul preaches to skeptical Athens the doc 
trine of the resurrection; to luxucious Corinth 
the doctrine of a sell-snerifieing God. It is not by 
going down to the moral condition of the con. 
wunity that you will ever lift itup tothe truth, 
but by presenting to it, in the simplest form and 
without disguise, that aspee" of truth which it 
wost needs. The true attraction to the Sunday- 
school is not to be in the room, or banper, or 
ecards, or books, but in a living faith in the 
teacher's heart, in the indwelling spirit of God, 
and in the story of the cross not conventionally 
repeated but told from the depths of a heart 
which has telt its full significance and can there- 
fore indicate something of that significance to 
others, 
TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 

DUTY TEACHERS. 

They are as untike Paul as possible. Lesson study, 
teaching, keeping order, prayer for scholars, visiting 
them—all hard duties. uty teachers are unfaithful, 
unreliable. When the Christian habitually regards 
duty only us duty, excuses for neglecting it multiply. 
Duty teachers, dwelling upon the hardness of their 
labors, greatly overestimate their own merit; are out 
of patience with scholars for not appreciating them, 
have strong thoughts about ingratitude; deem them- 
elves unappreciated and slighted by superintendent 
and officers—perhaps become sour; keep all uncom- 
fortable; reckon that God owes them much, forgetting 
that only loving service wins reward ; wonder why God 
afflicts such faithful ones as tney are; why their 
scholars are not converted. 

The remedy?’ Looking Unro Jescs. From his ex- 
“imple learn that teaching is a sweet and blessed 
privilege, a chance to save souls, show your love, 
please the Master, grow in grace, and lay up heaveuly 
riches. Crush duty thoughts. Learn to love your 
work because it is Christ's. Be it your meat and 
drink—not bardship—to do your Father's will. Thank 
God for letting vou teach. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


SA TA N A S A MORALIST. 

The tendency of mankind to serve God for re- 
ward instead of for righteousness’ sake has fre- 
quently been written about, but it has seldom 
been characterized in so fit and striking a manner 
as by Dr. Henry in his new volume.' The author 
takes his cue from the apparently pertinent ques- 
tion of Satan, ** Doth Job serve God for paught °” 
He makes the pdint that ** When Satan charged 
Job with serving the Lord only for the profit he 
got by it, he adwitted—he virtually asserted it as 
a principle perfectly understood and accepted be- 
tween bimself and the Lord—that such a goodness 
was no genuine goodness at all,” and he contin- 
ues: 

* Now herein Satan appears a8 a sounder moral philosopher 
than the ethical svstem-makers—tn the long succession from 
Epicurus and Horace to Hobbes, Locke, Heivetius, Paley and 
down to our day—who make self interest the sole ultimate 
principle of human conduct; who lay it down that the su- 
preme motive which leads good men to be good is the advan- 
tawe they expect 4o gain; who say there can be no higher 
motive and need be none. This doctrine ix a libel on man and 
on God, And the instincts of human nature, the dictates of 
evers.mapperverted conscience, repudiate it. Imagine a man 
declaring that there is no essential absolute rightness or 
wrongness in moral action. or at ail events that he does not 
feel, thata thing being what you call right is any reason why 
he should do it, unless he is to get seme personal advantage 
for doing it; and that he does not feel that a thing being 
what you call wrong is any reason why he should not do it, 
unless he is to get some harm or troubie to himself from 
doing it; that be does not see any reason why he should serve 
the Lord rather than Satan except that the Lord will pay bim 
the best; imagine a man saying all this. Would it not strike 
the bulk of unsophisticated minds as sometbing monstrous / 
Yet it is precisely what the doctrine of those who make the 
essence of virtue to consist in its utility, and the grounding 
motive to virtue to consist in a regard to its consequences, 
amounts to when put in plain practical terms. It is a doc- 
trine which overthrows tne foundation of all genuine good- 
ness and drives all true morality out of the universe. The 
common sense and common conscience of mankind lifts up 
its volce against itevery day of life and everywhere in the 
world--by the way and in the bouse, in the field and in the 
market, and in all transactions between man and map.” 


The author’s argument—and how strange that 
in this age and couatry such an argument should 
at all be needed !—is that to do right because it is 
right is the ultimate principle of morality. Ever 
the declaration of the man who says he is hone-t 
because honesty is the best policy carries with i! 
an implicit recognition of the distinction bet wren 
honesty and policy, and shows that in a conflic’ 
between the two the former is foredoomed to de 


' Satan as a Moral Philosopher. With Other Essays and 
Sketches. Ry 8. Henry, D.D., author of * About Men and 
Things.” Dr. Oldham’s Talk at Greystones,’’ T. Whit 
taker, N.Y. $1.5. 
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feat. The author very truly says that such a rea- 
son cannot stand at the bar of human reason, nor 
at the bar of God, who has established ip the 
human mind and conscience the universal and 
irresistible conviction that right doing is obliga- 
tory apart from any consideration of advantage 
or reward. Then, putting the question why men 
should ever have denied, directly or by implica- 
tion, this evident truth, the author deals a merited 
blow at thinkers of many grades—and too many 
of them in high standing in the chureh—by reply- 
ing: comes from the processes of system. 
weavers weaving systematic webs of philosophic 
thought —thinking but not thinking clearly 
through to the bottom of the subject ; misinter- 
preting the testimony of consciousness, confusing 
things distinct, identifying things different, and 
reversing the true order and relation of the facts 
which make the complex whole of human con- 
sciousness by putting that which is secondary and 
subordinate in place of that which is the first and 
paramount principle of morals.” 

The author, as an orthodox clergyman, natu- 
rally admits the integrity of the numerous precious 
promises which are found throughout the Bible, 
and would have every one accept them at their 
full value; these should not, however, lead any 
one to sin freely because divine love and merey 
may always be depended upon. God loves right 
and hates wrong, and the negative goodness that 
comes of selfishness cannot be other than hateful 
in his sight, unless supported by virtue of a more 
exalted order. And there is the fact which should 
be the topic of innumerable sermons, but which 
has strangely been left largely to speakers and 
writers who are held by the religious world to be 
mere moralists. It is unnecessary to recall atten- 
tion to the suspicion with which many religious 
communities regard a preacher who urges right 
conduet as the leading duty of the Christian ; the 
idea is rewarded as being in some way antagonistic 
to religion, instead of a vital part of the highest 
Christian morality. 

“The upshot of the matter is this: The love of goodness 
und the desire for bappiness are two essentially different 
things. There is no contradiction between them, But they 
stand in a certain order not to be changed; right-doing be- 
cause it is right, the first, the supreme principle of action ; 
the desire for happiness the secondary and subordinate mo- 
tive. To make the latter the primary and supreme object is 
reversing their true order and relation. It is simply what we 
call preposterous putting foremost that which belongs be- 
hind. It is an absurd mistake in the theory of morals and 
pernicious in its practical influence. The Selfish system—the 
system of Paley and many others— taught in the schools and 
underlying the texture of multitudes of sermons, goes to 
subvert the true foundation of moral obligation: and would 
be infinitely pernicious in its effects were it not for those in- 
stinctive convictions and impulses of the human mind and 
heart which often make men. by a happy inconsistency, 
practically contradict what they theoretically assert.” 

This essay is an excellent one to be read by per- 
sons desirous of attaining the higher planes of 
religions life. So long as religion means virtue as 
well as the salvation of the religious—and this, 
under both dispensations it always did and always 
will—clearness of spirituak vision and absolute- 
ness of Christian progress demand that the in- 
tent of Giod should be regarded as of greater im- 
portance than the desire of man. That at present 
this truth is not distinctly admitted by the mass 
of professing Christians is sadly evident from 
. both conversation and conduct. 


THE ETUNICAL BEARINGS OF SERPENT 
WORSHIP. 

In the essays composing this new volume’! upon 
the serpent cultus, the separate authors move 
upon nearly the same line, the object of both 
being to identify the god Siva with the serpent, 
to show from the universality of serpent worship 
in olden times, that there was some ethnical con- 
nection between the peoples of countries widely 
separated and apparently having never had any 
communication with each other. The essay of Mr. 
Clarke is called torth by a paper read in 1875 by 
Prof. Gabb, of California, before the American 
Philosophical Society, the subject being ** The 
Indian Tribes and Languages of Costa Rica.” In 
this paper Prof. Gabb has incorporated the vocab- 
ulary, so far as he bad been able to compile it, of 
certain Central American tribes. By means of 
this vocabulary Mr. Clark believes that he himeelf 
traces many philological resemblapces to tongues 
of the Old World, the number being too great to 
be attributed to mere coincidence. Among these 
was the word Sibu, or Sowo, neaning god, which 
Mr. Clark holds to be identical with Siva, a Hindu 
god believed by some anthropologists to have 


' Serpent and Siva Worship and Mythology, in Central 
America, Africa and Asia, and the Origin of Serpent Worship. 
Two Treatises, by Hyde Clark, M.A.I.. and (C. Staniland 
‘Wake, M.A.I. Edited by Alexander Wilder, M.D. J. W. 
Bouton, New, York. Paper, # cents. 


| originally been a snake-god. 


How far these fan- 
cied philological resenblances will stand the test 
of close examination we are unable to say, but 
there bas been so much of straining of such re- 
semblance heretofore that the evidence leading to 
Mr. Clark's conclusions will probably be carefully 
examined by competent authority. — 

Mr. Wake pronounces the history of serpent 
worship. to be ‘tone of the most fascinating that 
can engage the attention of authropologists,” yet 
he afterwards admits that it probably began 
“among uncultured tribes who, struck by the 
noiseless movement and the activity of the ser- 
pent, combined witb its peculiar gaze and marvel- 
ous power of fascination, viewed it as a spirit 
embodiment.” This is eminently sensible, but 
not at all fascipating the attractive portion of 
the subject, to the author, is the development in- 
stead of the origin of the serpent cultus, and in 
considering this he- apparently commits the very 
unnecessary blunder of assuming that because 
certain uations made the serpent typical of the 
reproductive principle of life, all who regarded 
the reptile with awe had also worked out a theory 
which was possible to minds of only a certain 
type. The conclusions announced by Mr. Wake 
are more modest than many of his inferences 
would lead the reader to suppose : 

“ First, The serpent has been viewed with awe or veneration 
from primeval times, and alroost universally as a re@émbodi- 
ment of a deceased human being, and as such there were 
ascribed to it the attributes of lifeand wisdom, and the power 
of heating. Los 

“Secondly, The idea of a simple spirit reincarnation of a 
deceased ancestor gave rise to the notion that mankind 
originally sprang from a serpent, and, ultimately toa legend 
embodying that idea. 

“ Thirdly, This legend was connected with nature- or rather 
sun-worship, and the sun was, therefore, looked upon as the 
divine serpent-father of man and nature. 

* Fourthly, Serpent-worship, as a developed religious sys- 
tem, originated in Central Asia, the home of the great 
Scythic stock. from whom all the civilized races of the histori- 
cal period sprang. 

“ Fifthly, These people are the Adamites, and their le- 
gendary ancestor was at one time regarded as the Great 
Serpent, his descendants being in a special sense serpent- 
worshipers.” 

Both the essays reprinted in this little pamphlet 
indicate the most patient and laborious research. 
Both authors are men of high standing in this 
particular section of anthropological study, and 
have written much besides the papers here repub 
lished. Their wider views on the subject in ques- 
tion are condensed by Dr. Wilder in an interesting 
introduction, Of the interest and ingenuity of 
these papers there can be no doubt, but their 
value, in the degree claimed by their admirers, is 
not to be so easily admitted. The attraction 
which the study has had for many men has been 
greater than the real importance of the subject 
justifies, and it has led many into attractive theo- 
ries which have too frequently admitted more 
through partiality than reason. 


LITERARY NOTES 


—Swinburne is finding in the literary career of the 
Bronté sisters sufficient material for a volume. 

—Auerbach has just completed a novel whose mo- 
tive is socialism as the author sees it in Germany. 

—Dr. Palfrey’s History of New England is nearly 
complete, the copy of the fifth volume being about 
ready. 

—* The Nineteenth Century,” the new English Re- 
view, is astonishing its publishers, nearly 20,000 copies 
of the first number having been called for. 

—Mr. Longfellow has found watering-place life too 
annoying for comfort, so Nahant knows him not this 
season, and Cambridge is happier and better. 

—Allan Cunningham's “ Lives of British Painters 
and Seulptors,” an excellent work in spite of the ap- 
parent fault of age, is being fevised by the author's 
Son. 

—Greek and Latin Literature, from which the gen- 
eral reader generally shrinks affrighted, is described 
by Eugene Lawrence in two volumes of Harper's 
Half Hour Serie=." 

—The circulation of the “North American Re- 
view” has been more than quadrupled since the 
change in editorial management. Moral: Essays may 
be strong without being heavy. 

—The name of the writer of the very clever novel, 
“In Change Unchanged,’ Linda Villari, proves to be 
the actual name of its author, she being the wife of 
Prof. Villari, author of a “ Life of Savonarola.”’ 

—The “ Rev.” Petroleum V. Nasby, known to the 
public as an ardent Confederate, a preacher, a post- 
master, a satirist, a novelist and a business man, has 

‘added to his list of professions by writing a play 
which is to be presented this season. 

—Kdward Eggleston's new novel, * Roxy,” is about 
to begin in * Seribner’s Magazine. " This story, it is 
confidently believed, will be superior to any of its 
author's previous efforts, and will exceed in interest 
the work of any other American novelist. 

—The “Grand Illustrated Catalogue” of A. 
Barnes & (o., of this city and Chicago, just received, 


embraces a full list of their educational publications, 


school furniture and apparatus. It will be found 
useful by all who are in any way interested in the 
opening of the fall terms. 

—Ceorge Cary Eggleston is adding to his excellent 
“ Big Brother Series” a new book—* The Signal Boys; 
or, Captain Sam’s Company.” If it is as good as its 
predecessors, live boys bave a treat before them. =~ 

—In September the National Temperance Society 
will publish a book on “ Alcohol and the State,’ by 
the Hon. Robert C. Pitman, Associate Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. It will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable addition to the temperance litera- 
ture of the country. The volume will be a duodecimo 
of 350 pages. 

—A sucvessful author, Rev. S. Wer Mitchell, has 
discovered that even the Banting system is not ac- 
ceptable to every one, and is therefore about to pub- 
lish through Lippincott & Co. a book entitled “ Fat 
and Blood and How to Make Them.” Most Amer- 
wans peed some information on the subjects treated 
by Mr. Mitchell. 

Harry Halbrooke,”’ a novel written by an Eng- 
lish baronet, and the plot of which is said to be a 
remarkable combination of love and sport, will soon 
be published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. The story 
has been running serially through the “ Spirit ef the 
Times,’ and has attracted considerable attention, as 
any really healthful love story is bound to do. 

—** Reliable” is one of the words which is kept out 
of our columns as much as possible, and it is not with- 
out regret that wesee Mr. hdward Hall, D.C. L., Oxon, 
come to its rescue. He cites words which match with 
“reliable,” such as acq uaintable (Chaucer), complain- 
able (Feltham), conversable, dependable, dispensable, 
disposable, gloriable, livable (Sir Walter Scott, and 
Drs. Arnold aud Trench), pleadable, preachable, 
questionable (Hamlet), undeprivable, weepable, and 
a few others. He does not think “ reliable’ quite so 
bad as “available,” given by Dr. Webster. Then there 
are damnable, excommunicable, indictable, inextri- 
cable, irrecoverable, saleable, saveable and perspira- 
ble. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons announce the following im- 
portant works on subjects conuected with ‘* Political 
and Social Science’: I. “How Shall the Nation Re- 
gain Prosperity.”’ A discourse on the elements and 
amount of our national wealth, and of the causes 
of and remedies for the present industrial, commer- 
cial and financial depression, by David A. Wells. 
Il. Money and Legal Tenders in the United States,” 
by H. R. Lindemann, Director of the United States 
Mint. III. ** Keonomics; or, the Science of Wealth,” 
a treatise on Political Economy for the use of higher 
classes and for the general reader. IV. * Labor and 
Capital,” by the veteran engineer John B. Jervis. 
V. A new edition of “Smith's Wealth of Nations” in 
compact shape for popular sale. Vi. Also Prof. 
Sumner'’s “ Lectures on the History of Protection ip 
the United States.” 

—The latest description of the politiman novelist 
Disraeli reads as follows: 

“ His features are large, his face smoothly shav enand dark : 
his expression a dull, sullen immobility. The &ullennessof his 
swartby features was intensified by his raven biack hair. 
worn long, and cut squarely around the neck. His forehead 
is wide and high: bis perceptive organs prominent, giving 
him a strong intellectual appearance. and which is added to 
rather than detracted from by his broad, massive jaws—indi- 
cating intellect reinforced by enormous physical powers. 
He commenced his address in a low, but yet not indistinet, 
and withal a rather musical voice. His head was thrown 


forward, his eyes were fixed on the table, and hisananner was . 


singularly besitating. He appeared laboring under a painful 
embarrassment. His voice had a tremorin it: he seemed to 
stumble over a word here. and to catch at some other one 
there. His hands and arms were incessant in a species of 
nervous shifting. He was as uncasy with his feet and legs as 


with his bands. He moved at first incessantly now forward, 


now back, tben poised upon one leg and then upon the other. 
He was so uneasy; he so twisted, and swung and rocked: 
his utterance was #0 broken and so hesitating, that one might 
almost fancy that he was about to break down. His ideas 
were clear, logical in their arrangement, and his words fitted 
to each other like the jewels in a diamond cluster. By 
degrees, the apparent nervousness, hesitancy and indecision 
disappeared. The feet became immovable; the shifting mo- 


| tion of the arms gradually grew into quiet but graceful ges- 


tures; the twisting of the body into a swaying motion full of 
power, deference, yet dignified and elegant. The heavy 
head was thrown back; the sullen, motionless features be- 
came lighted up and permeated by a flexible mobility; the 
broad eyelids rolled up, and the great eves flashed out with a 
somber brilliancy.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


|The receipt of all new oublicationa delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of thia paper will be acknowledged in tts earliest «ulime- 

uent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by prompt!y ad 
ing ue of any omission in reavect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are destrable in all cases.| 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Arnold, Major Frank 8...“ Discipline and Dril! of the Militia.’ 
Van 
Gehenna— The Milton League. 
Buroz. FE. The Angl.-American Primer.”’..... Burnz & Co. 
De Gasparin, Le Comte Agenor, * La Conscience.” 
Miebel Levy. Paris. 
“ de La Famille.” 
chel Levy. Paris. 
ichel Levy, Paris. 
Daudet, Alphouse, Jac ‘obeed & Laurtat. 
De Quincey, Thomas, and Miscellaneous Papers.’ 


Hurd & Houghton. 
Hamilton, Mra. C. My Bonnie Laas.”.. ... Estes & Lauriat. 
* Minutes of the Genera! Assembly.”. ; 


x’ 


...«Pres. Board of Pub. 
Theuriet, André Gérard’s Marringe.”’............... Appietons. 

em have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
ons 

Review, Catholic World. Din- 

ing Room Magazine, Golden Hours, Harper's Magazine, ‘Lippin- 

eott’s, Litteil’s Livi Age, Medical cord, usical World, 
Natiot | Kepository,. National Teachers’ Monthiy, Cen 
tury, Popular science Monthiy, Westminster Keview 
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MR. BRYANT'S ODE. 
[READ AT THE BENNINGTON CELEBRATION.) 


N this fair valley's grassy breast 

The calm, sweet rays of summer rest, 
And dove-like peace benignly broods 
On its smooth lawns and solemn woods. 


A century since, in flame and smoke 

The storm of battle o'er it broke, 

And ere the invader turned and fled . 
These pleasant fields were strewn with dead. 


Stark, quick to act and bold to dare, 

And Warner's mountain band were there, 
And Allen, who bad tlung the pen 

Aside to lead the Berksbire men 


With fiery onset—blow on blow 
They rushed upon the embattled foe, 
And swept bis squadrons from the vale 
Like leaves betore the autumn gule. 


Oh never may the purple stain 
Of combat blot these fields again, 
Nor this fair valley ever cease 
To wear the placid smile of peace! 


Yet here, beside the battle-field 

We pleht the vow that, ere we yield 

The rights for which our fathers bled, 
Our blood shall steep the ground we tread. 


And men will hold the memory dear 

Of those who fought for freedom here, 
And guard the heritage they won 

While their green hill-sides fee! the sun. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 


Tue planet Mars, usually compara- 
tively inconspicuous among the mem- 
bers of our system, is at present very 
brilliant every evening in the eastern 
sky, while a few degrees above it, to the 
northward, is Saturn. Mars is nearer 
the earth now than it has been for 
three-quarters of a century, and nearer 
than it will ve for a like period to come. 
The astronomers, therefore, are watch- 
ing with all the resources at their com- 
mand to add something to their knowl- 
edge. The following is the official 
announcement which publishes the suc- 
cess of the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington: 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 19.—Two satellites of 
Mars bave been discovered by Hall at Wash- 
ington. First, elongation west, Aug. 18, eleven 
hours, Washington time. Distance, eighty 
seconds; period, thirty hours. Distance of 
sevond, fifty seconds. . 
Josera HENKY. 

The “Tribune” publishes the follow- 
ing account, furnished by Prof. Hall: 

“The first satellite of Mars was discovered 
at the Naval ()beervatory, in Washington, on 
the night of August 16. It was first seen at 
forty-two minutes past eleven. It has been 
observed on the nights of the léth, 17th and 
th of August. The time of the revolution 
of this sateilite about Mars is about thirty 
hours. lis greatest apparent distance from 
the centre of Mars is cighty seconds of are. 
Ithink I saw another satellite on Saturday 
morning about 4 o'clock, but of the exist- 
ence of this second satellite | am not abso- 
lutely certain. I believe, however, that there 
are two, and I expect to be able to determine 
this to-night, as I commence observations 
again about midnight. The satellite in its 
appearance isa faint objéct of about the size 
ofastar of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
magnitude, and it was: possible to discover it 
only by putting Mars, which is now exceed- 
ingly bright, outof the fleld of the telescope, 
soasto get rid of the brilliant light of that 
planet. The distance of the first satellite 
from the planet is between fourteen and fif- 
teen thousand miles, which is less than that 
of any other known «satellite from its pri- 
mary, and only about one-sixte: nth the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth. The inner 
one, asto the existence of which the astron- 
omers are not yet absolutely certain, is still 
closer. The diameter of the new satellite 
is very small, probably not more than fifty or 
one hundred miles.’’ 

The *“ Tribune” adds: * Scientific au- 
thorities here regard this as ranking 
among the greatest telescopic discoveries 
of the century ; the only two which ex- 
ceed it being that of the asteroid group 
in 1801 and of the planet Neptune in 
1846. Prof. Hall, the fortunate discoverer 
of the satellite, has been attached to 
the observatory since 1862. When Prof. 
Newcomb resigned the charge of the 
great telescope, in 1875, he succeeded to 
it: He is an able and learned mathe- 
matician and an unostentatious and 


conscientious observer. Prof. Newcomh |— 


telegraphed the discovery of the satellj 


mit of further observations.” 


HER “ CHROMI0.” 


THe Chief of Police was visited yester- 
day by asharp-nosed, keen-eyed woman, 
who carried a chromo, 10x14 in size, in 


her hand, and who placed it before him 
and asked: 
*“ Are. you a judge of chromios and oil 


paintings 
“Well, I can tell what suits me,” he 


replied. 

“Can you! tell one from the other?” 

Yes, 

* And what do you call this?” 

“This is a chromo.’ He wanted to 
say that it was the worst one he ever 
saw but he didn't. 

“Now, you are sure, are you?’ she 
asked. 

“Certainly | am.” 

* Well, that makes me feel a good deal 
better. I bought*that yesterday of au 
agent for achromio, and he had scarcely 
left the house when some of the neigh- 
bors came in and said he'd swindled 
me, and that it was nothing but an oil 
painting. I thought I'd bring it down 
and get your opinion, and you say it’s 
a chromio, do you?” 

lo.” 

“All right—thanks. I've always been 
an enthusiastic patron of art, and if that 
man had got four dollars out of me on 
false pretenses it would have kind ‘o 
set me up against the old masters. If 
the neighbors stick to it that this isn'ta 
chromio, I'll tell ‘em to come and ask 
you.”"’—{ Detroit Free Press. 


DuRING the strike in Albany, while 
Coroner Fitzhenry, of that city, who is 
a member of the Burgess’s Corps, was 
guarding the western end of the upper 
railroad bridge, a man attempted to 
pass the guard. The coroner command- 
ed the intruder to halt. ** Who will stop 
me from going over this bridge ’"’ asked 
the man. “I will,’ said the coroner. 
“Would you stop the likes of me, who 
voted for you for coroner?’ The coroner 
replied: *‘l am here to shoot, and I get 
thirty dollars for a corpse. If you don't 
leave I'll put a bullet through you.” 


Dublisher's Department. 


New York, Avaust 2, 1877. 


“The Sure Witness.” 


“The nineteenth century is the age of 
novels,’ remarks a literary historian — he 
might have added with equal truth, “and 
novel impositions.” Studied politeness has 
been paserd off on us for native refinement, 
the forms of devotion for its essence, 
and speculation for secience, until we look 
askance at every new person or thing, and to 
an assertion of merit, invariably exclaim, 
“Prove it!" In brief, Satan bas made him- 
self so omnipresent, that. we look for bis 
cloven foot everywhere—even in a bottle of 
medicine. Imasine a lady. having a com- 
plexion so sallow that you would deny her 
claims to the Caucasian type if her features 
did pot conform to it. purchasing her first 
bottle of the Goiden Medical Discovery. The 
one dollar is paid in the very identical manner 
in wtich Mr. Taylor might be expected to 
purchase a lottery ticket after bis experience 
with “No. 104,163."" with this difference, his 
doubt would be the result of personal ex peri- 
ence, while hers would be founded on what a 
certain practitioner (who bas been a whole 
year trying to correct ber refractory liver) 
has said concerning it. At home, she ex- 
amines the bottle balf suspiciously, tastes of 
its contents carefully, takes the prescribed 
dose more carefully, and then proceeds to 
watch the result with as much anxiety u 
practitioner would count the pulse-beats of a 
dying man. She takes another dose, and 
another, and shows the bottle to her friends, 
telling them she “feels better."’ Her skin 
loses its billows tint, ber eyes reguin their 
luster, ber accustomed energy returns, and 
the fact that she purchases another bottle is 
asure witness that she has found the Golden 
Medical Discovery to be a reliable remedy for 
the disease indicated. The lady wisely re- 
solves that in future her estimate of any 
medicine will be based upon a personal knowl- 
edge of ite effecte, and not upon what some 
practitioner (who always makes long bills 
rhyme with pills) may say ofit. Dr. Pierce is 
in receipt of letters from hundreds of the 
largest wholesale and retail druggists in the 
United States stating that at the present 
time there 18 a greater demand for the Golden 
Medical Discovery and Purgative Pellets than 
ever before. In affections of the liver and 
blood they are unsurpassed. 

AN exchange has learned that quails are lia- 
ble to cause inflammation of the bowels to 
those who eat them; and adds that toast on 
which quails have stood should not be left 
where children can reach it. How kind to 
caution the multitudes of people who afe 
thoughtlessiy devouring that commonplace 

ish. [Yonkers Gazette. 


The Vacuum (Cnre. 


The vacuum cure, under the management 
of Dr. C. M. Newell, No. 1074 Washington st., 
Boston, has the endorsement of Rev. Horatio 
Alger, General Joseph Hooker and other 
prominent gentlemen who bave either ex- 
perienced or witnessed its wonderful bene- 
ficial effects. The relief given in paralysis in 
cases fully authenticated borders on the mar- 
velous, and cures of other desperate diseases 
are also noted. An exchange says: 

“ The effectiveness of pneumatics as a cura- 
tive power for rheumatism, paralysis, and 
many chronic diseases, has become an estab- 
lished fact. and the Vacuum Cure is now fa- 
vorably indorsed by many of our leading 
physicians and other scientific men. The 
great number of testimonials of relief and 
permanent cure of obstinate chronic diseases 
~—fromanany well-known citizens -in posses. 
sion ot Dr. Newell affords ample evidence of 
the power of the pneumatic treatment. To 
the afflicted who have tried in vain all the 
humbug nostrums of the age, and especially 
to those of our readers who are suffering 
from neuralgia or rheumatism, we can con- 
acientiously recommend an early call on Dr 
C. M. Newell, of Boston.” 


Weare assured by those in whom we have 
entire confidence that the statements as to 
cures are in no degree exaggerated. 


The Governors’ Week at Philadel- 
phia, 

An invitation bas been extended by the 
Exhibitors at the Permanent International 
Exhibition to the Governors of all the States 
and Territories of the Union, to visit the Ex- 
hibition during the last week in August, for 
purposes of general conference. Nowhere 
has such an opportunity ever before been 
offered to compare industrial results, as accom. 
plished under the varying conditions existing 
within our broad, national domain. 

It promises to be a notable event. and 
arrangements are being perfected to make 
the visit highly enjoyable to the participants. 
The programme includes a preliminary meet. 
ing at Independence Hall, on Tuesday. August 
28th; « formal reception at the Exhibition by 
the Exhibitors and Management, on Wednes- 
day; a grand industrial parade from the 
munufactories of the city, reviewed by the 
Governors, on Thursday; visiting leading 
maoufactories, on Friday: a visit to Cape May 
over Su y. Thetrip will be further extend- 
ed to New York, with a stop at the Trenton 
potteries, where three or four days will be de- 
voted to an examination of New York indus- 
tries, and then on to Boston and the manu- 
facturing cities of Lowell, Lawrence and 
Waitham, clovring with a trip to the White 
Mountains. 


A Shirt for a Song. 


The new “Song of a Shirt” is pitched in a 
much pleasanter key than Tom Hood's. The 
cheerful housewife keeps time to the treadle 
of her sewing machine, and if she has bad any 
anxiety about a perfect fit it may all be dis- 
pelled now by patrovizing the Printed Shirt 
Pattern Co. of Port Chester, N. Y. 

By sending simply the size of collar, with 
price, you recefye a complete pattern stamped 
on the muslin in colors easily removed, with 
full directions as to cutting and making. The 
prices, according to quality of muslin, are 
from 2% to 36 cents per pattern. There are 
nine different sizes, from 18 to I7 inch neck. 
The advantages are the saving of time, the 
relief from planning. the saving of the cost 
of a paper pattern, and the guarantee of a per- 
fect fit. The owners of this patent are oid 
shirt manufacturers; are well known and re- 
liable, and will furnish goods of the quality 
represented in their advertisement and cir- 
culars. 


Ever since Dr. Wm. M. Giles, of 451 Sixth 
avenue, extended a frank invitation to own- 
ers of lame horses to bring their equine prop- 
erty round to his place of business for free 
treatment, the corner of 27th street and Sixth 
avenue has come to resemble a horse fair. 
The Doctor's bold defiance, which is thus 
thrust upon the curious attention o: his 
neighbors, is based on his earnest beidef in his 
lodide Ammonia Liniment, which is now pre- 
ferred to all others by the chief stock raisers 
and eporting men of this country. 

A valuable borse of the writer's was kicked 
on the hock. Swelling and lameness ensued, 
rendering the anima! nearly worthiess. We 
were advised to try Giles Liniment, and are 
gratified to say it acted like acharm. About 
two inches of bone came away, the sore heal- 
ed up, and the lameness and swelling are fast 
disappearing. 


The American House, boston, bas been 
long and favorably known as one of the best 
hotels in the East. Its ceatral location, only 
a few rods from new Washington Street, and 
within two minutes walk of State Street, 
Faneuil Hall, the old State House and City 
Hall, makes it equally desirable for business 
or pleasure. The large number of its apart- 
nents, ite long and spacious corridors, general 
convenience of arrangement, liberality of 
managementand uniform excellence of table, 
bave given it a wide spread reputation, and 
enable its managers to offer inducements to 
be found at but few other New England 
Hotels. 


Dr. J. H. Schenck, 

of Philadelphia, bas actuslly composed 4 
medicine of purely le ingredients, 
which is proved by ex: ence to have al 
the good effec’s of Caiomel, and none of. its 
mischievous qualities. This invaluable med). 
cine is comprised In SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE 
PILia, which are found to be a never-failing 
remedy for all Diseases of the Liver, and 
every otber disorder for which Calomel is 
usually prescribed by Allopathic physicians. 


Finest Olive or Salad Ol! 


Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists. FirrH AVENUE 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 12 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. 4d. As they bottle this oj! 
themselves, they guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad ofl in market, 
Their only plaves of business are as above. 


We tind Mount Union College, say« 
Chief Justice Chase, “healthful, national, 
making integral Education attainable by all 
has superior courses, professors, museum, 
apparatus, board facilities, $500,000 property 
benefiting its 15,007 students, who earn ex- 
penses teaching Winters without time. 
For new Catalogue, address Pres. Hartshorn, 
LL. D., Alliance, 


Orgauis«t, 


A gentieman of long experience desires a 
position as ofganist in Brooklyn.—RKefers, by 
permission, to the “Christian Union.” Ad- 
dress Organist, Box 5656, New York. 


Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher's Flectric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid tmitations. 
and J: urnal. with porticulars, meiied free. Ad- 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., New Vork 
City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good scho: la. 

Families going abroad or to th® country prompet- 
ly suited. 

Appiy to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, % Union square (Broad- 
way | side), New Vork. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is Working wonders among the dvyepeptices al! 
through the land, making giad mary a household 
whe dave long suffered from the g! om ref 

from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home cirele. If your “eet t does vot keep it. 


send to H. AMBLER, Whoele- 
sale Druggist. 4 Street, New York. Trea- 
tiae oD Dyspepata ree 


re ECTURE | ASNOC LATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Manage 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE KEDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BOSTON, MASS&., 
have the bonor to announce that they are prepared 
tu record apollcations and make e gementa for 
alithe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Coustry. Exclusive Agente for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. G ugh, 
A. Lavermore Mre. Heleo Potter, Mr. M. W. 
rey, the distinguished Basso, and bis new Concert 
Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Cireuir and Terms to 
& POND, 
% Bromffeld st.. Boston. 


Juet Published. 


GETZES 


REW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much rewand attractive matter. I« 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever published. Price 

wwm.aA. POND & 
7 Broadway. Branch Store, 30 Union Square, N.Y. 


The New Sunday School Music Book, 


HEAVENWARD, 


By James K. Murrey, P. P. Bliss and other favorite 
writers. is the ONLY new Song bouk containi the 
BEST hymns and music by the lame PF, P, Iss, 
and is pronounced the BEST collection of Sones 
for the Sunday School yet publisaned. Send cts. 
for a sample cory (in paper covers. Price in 
noards Dcts. £90.00 per hun 


SCHOOLCHIMES MERRY VOICES 


New School Song Book By N. Cok STEWART. 
by Jas. R. Murray. For For Schools. Seminaries. 
ete., Songs, lueta, Che- 
Schools, Juventiec Clars- ruses and complete Ele- 
es,etc. Used in many of aentary Instructions. A 
the largest schowls = perfect ne 
the Country. 224 pag Bok cents. 
Price, cts. $5.00 per 5.00 per 
avuren. 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS 


THE. IMPERIAL bew Convention and 
ing School Book. Price 7h cta. $7.50 per doz. 


Songs of P. P. Bliss. of 
board 


secular and sacred. ce, cts. 
ets. cloth ; 75 cta. fail 
Any of the above mailed on receipt of reta!! 


rice. 
of Music and Music Books 
FRE 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0. 


RI to 26 Ben as a 


Neq@w ork. 
new or old, American or Foreign. A Books 


paid, at advertised pri 


| pa 
| 
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hoped that the weather there-will per- 
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ALS.BARNES & CO. 


NATION AL 


SCHOOL BOOK 
PUBLISHERS. 


111 and 113 William St., New York. 
34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 


Among latest publications we name: 


I. 
Lancaster's English History. 
Brief and Bright. With many of the most at- 
tractive characteristics of Barnes's Brief History 
series. By the Master of the Stoughton Grammar 
school, Boston, Mass. Post-paid, $1.25. 


il. 
Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Zoology. 


Volume Vi. of the most successful course in the 
Natural Sciences ever published. This is no whit 
behind its predecessors. The tthustration is mag- 
nificent. Post-paid, $1.2, 


iit. 
The Polytechnic Collection. 


New and standard music of the beast class for 
mixes in Acacemies, Seminaries, Hieh and 
Normal Schools. Part lL. General; Il. College 
songs (« new feature); ILL. Sacred Music. Pust- 
paid, £1.25. 


Willis’'s Historical Reader. 


An admirable outline of interesting and salient 
events.t+ be used asa manual of general history, 


au class reader, ora Work of reference. Hased on 
ter. Collter’s standerd work, “Great Eventacof His- 
tory.” By O. KR. Willits, A.M. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Vv. 
Peck’s Manual of Geometry. 

Conclusion of the new brief series in Mathemat- 
ies, Comprised mm seven books. This vo'ume em 
braces Ge metry proper, Conic Sections, and appli- 
eations to Trigonometry and Mensuration, all in 
“pages, Pure le nce, divested of the tow com. 
mon plethorn of “words, words,”’ ta the specmity 
ofthis emmment auth r, Dr W.G. Peck, of Colum- 
bia College, Post-paid, 


Vi. 
Barnes's Brief History of France. 
By the author of the “ Brief United States.” 
With all the attractive features ot the last name’ 
popular werk, including the copperplate mapa, 
profuse and artistic biography and 
anecitote in foot notes, historical recreation#, 
division int. rational epochs, topics in heavy type, 
dates at head of page. chapters on“ Manners and 
Customa,”’ ete.. et. The book reads like a ro- 
mance, while it inde nef impresses the “ great 
outhines.”” Poat-patd, $1 


Vil. 
Martin's Civil Government. 


An admirable summary, by Prof. Martin. of 
Massachusetts State Normal Sehool. It is ex- 
presaly sultable as a text-book reason of (1) ite 
full Statement of Principles 2) tts Comprehen- 
sive Pian: (4) tte Historical Method ; (4) ite Topien! 
Arrangemeat. and (5) tts Omission of Detatis. 
Post-paiJ, 


Vi 
The Teacher’ "Hand -Book. 


By Wm. F. Phelps. Principal of Wisconsin State 
Normal School. Embracing the Objects, History, 
Organization aod Management of Teachers’ 
tutes full by Meth. ds of Teaching. detail, 
for all the funcamental branches. Every young 
teacher every practical teacher, every experienced 
teacher, even, needs this $1.0 post-paid. 


send torthe Pablishers’ Deacriptive Cat- 
alecue of 400 New and Standard Educa- 
tienal Werks, and sample ef NATIONAL 
MONTHLY, free to Teach- 


‘PIANO MUSIC! 


Five Fine Collections ! 


PARLOR MUSIC sheet mu- 
Vol. ll. hase 


sic size. Vol. 242, 
pages, fille | with the best a vopular Piano 
Pieces, every one of medium difficulty. 


PEARLS OF MELCD 


sive) with ice pleces by 
larve oumber, and all of of best. 


A CREME DE LA CREME 


pumbers, here presented tn two volu 
of about pages (sheet music «ize) each. Musi le 
is for advanced players, and carefully chosen. 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS 


general cojlection of easy, popular piec®s, 
that every one c ep 
psges, sheet 


VVELCOME HOME 


ceive a Welcome in every Home where it 
is W' baving wel chosen, bright music, a 
netning harder than the medium degree of di 


culty. 
Price of each Book : 2.50 83 Cleth: 
84. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. Ditson & Ce., J. FE. Ditson & 


S45 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker. Phila, 

HARPER'S BAZAR: On? copy of either for 

= wear, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers. to any 

Subecriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 


has 724 pages 


of 4. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tu one address, for one Rat 
ee: or any two for 8. Postage prepatd the 

Publishers. HAKPER’s C ATALOCUS wilt be 
sent by mat’ on receipt of Ten 

HAKPER Square, N. ¥. 


Chea pest Books 
he orid. 


cut, Old heat Your orice 
log 


Meanificent Books at oar price. 
and Prayer ks at any 
on free. LEGGAT BROS. 
Post Office. New York. 


SCRIBNER for SEPTEMBER 


Following close upon the magnificent Mid- 
summer Holiday number, the original edition 
of which is almost entirely exhausted. comes 
the September number, also rich in pictorial 
attractions. It contains 


Eight Illustrated Papers, 


accompanied by oninety-eight engravings. 
These papers deal with a great variety of 
subjects. Among them are articles on “Fans ;" 
“ The Land of the ‘ Arabian Nights';"" * The 
Immigrant’s Progress:"" “Old Streets and 
Houses of England; “Fort George Island, 
Florida: “ Wells and Cisterns asa Source of 
Water-Supply,’ ete., ete. There is also a 
practical paper on “College Instruction,” 
with interesting comparisons of the courses 
of study prescribed by our various colleges; 
“Hints on the Use and Care of the Eyes:" a 
description of A Russian Funeral,’ by Eu- 
gene Schuyler, etc., etc., ete. 


Miss Trafton’s Serial Story, 


“His Inheritance,’ which began with such 
promise in the Midsummer Holiday Number, 
is continued with increasing power. There 
are two more chapters of Dr. Hollard’s “ Nich- 
olas Minturn,” which will be completed next 
month, and two short stories, “* Lodusky,” 
with North Carolina scenery and dialect, by 
the author of “That Lass 'o Lowrie’s,”’ and 
“Hooking Watermelons,”" by Edward Bel- 
lamy. 


More About Bow-Shooting. 


In the “Home and Society” department, 
Mr. Maurice Taompson replies in general to 
the host of letters he bad about bis paper on 
Bow-Shooting’’ in the July SCRIBNER. Mr. 
Thompson, in his present article, tells how to 
make bows, arrows and bow-strings, and also 
how to shoot, with miscellancous sugywestions 
to archery clubs. 


Edward Eggleston’s New Story. 


“Roxy,” by Edward Eegleston author of 
“The Hoosier School-master,”’ etc.. etc., will 
begin in the November number, and continue 
through the coming year. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY Is for sale, and sub- 
scriptions are received. by all book-sellers and 
news-dealers. Price 84.004 year; cents a 
number. 


___SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
What do School-Children Eat for 
Luncheon ? 


Some time awo “* The Little Schoolma’am of 
the St. NICHOLAS magazine, asked the chil- 
dren all over the country to write letters to 
her detailing the :ncheons they took to 
school with them. The result was an enor- 
mous number of letters from children of all 
ages in every part of the United S ates, and 
from Eogiand and the Continent. In 


St. Nicholas for September. 


the “ Little Schoolma’um"’ makes a full re- 
porton the subject, not only giving a digest 
of the children’s letters, but offering a good 
many suggestions in regard to school lunch- 
eons, and a list of the best recipes for the aid 
of the mothers. This number contains twenty 
interesting articles, most of them illustrated. 
St. NICHOLAS is always full of bright stories, 
poems and pictures for the little ones. 

For sale everywhere, price 25 cents. 


SCRIBNER & co., New York. 
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rVINON. BLA KEMAN, TAYLOR & 

135 and 140 Grand ™t.. N. Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Bend for catalogues and cireular 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Ch Christian Union. 


TEU BENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SeMINARY.— 
Board, Room and Light per year, $175; quarter 
off for ministers’ daughters. Tuition in the English 
Course, Music, Painting, ete., very 
moderate. eV. BEATTY. D.D.. LL.D. Supt. 
EV. A. M. Ph. D.. Principal. 


ove’ BOAR RDING SCHOOL, Crvton, on 
Hudsen, near “ing Sing. Select retired, new, 
spacious. 'B. WARKING, Ph. D. Principal. 


Mount Holyoke Female Seminary |: 


School Year opens.and entrance examinations 
begin, Sept. 6th. All candidates should arrive on 
the th. Board, Tuition. and Lectures, $175 a year. 
incinding lights and steam. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress the Prineipal, 

_MIss WARD, South Hadley, Mass. 


1OTHIC HA LI, you LADIES 
SC stamford. Conn 
Misses AIKEN N«& CHASE, Principals. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE Ladies, 


The Ath will begin Mth, 
77, For Catal eee and Circular apply to Kev. 
Geo. - Gannett, Shed Chester Sq.. Boston, Mass. 

ONK ERAS. ON-THE- HUDSON, ‘fifteen 

mites from N. ¥Y.) SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Address ‘ns. x T. HOLBROOK and 
Miss M. HALSTED, Principals 


Birr MILITARY ACADEMY.— Stam- 
h 


ford, Ct. Home School. Situation unsurpassed. 


oerough instruction. Careful training. year. 


tit yt: UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY for Public Speakers, Readers 
Professors of Elocution, Actors; and eneral 
culture. Next term begins October For 
circulars address 
PROF. LEWIS B. MONROK. 
2 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PL SEMINARY, Fort Plain. N. 

eur: opens sept. lith: for both sexes. 
moderate. Address Rev. A. Mattice, A.M., 
*rincipa 


Cornwall Collegiate Institate 


FOR YUUNG LADIES. 


Location voted for beauty and healthfulness. 
Home tatiuences and attention to health, com- 
bined with therough instruction. Classes prepared 
forthe Harvard Examinations for Women. Par- 
ticular attention patd to English Literature. RKRef- 
erence made by permission to Kev. Lyman Abbott, 
ecitor Christian Union. Term opens Sept. 24. 
Circulars at Cornwall-on-the-Hudason, 

Be AL ‘FRED E. ROK, Principal. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC FUR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Two Courses, $200 — v. 
‘Elegantly furnished, ab'y officered, 
nae Doub ed ite number last year. 
Graphic. 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, Pres 
BINGHAMTON, 


YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Misses Skerritt will recetve in their family 
September 2th, four little girle from seven to 
twelve years of age. The most careful attention 
will be given to the moral, eamostant and phy- 
sical c ulture | ot those entrusted to them 


PEN INSTITU re Penoingt 
a J. ) per quarter. Rev.A Lasher. 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE.-— 

Charming lvcation; very beaithful; excellent 
board; reas nable rates; delightful and (Christian 
home Supertor facilities in Music. Art, Freneh, 
and German. Consult our catalogue before 
ing a school for your daughters. Rev. WM. 
BOW EN, A. M.. Bordentown, N. J. 


LINGTON COLLEGE, Preparatory 
Department. Prevares boys for College or 
business. Healthful recreation—bewling-alleya, 
gymuaasium, boats. balland grounds, 
etc.— Adoress, Chas. H. Beitel, H Master. Bur- 
hington, NJ. Keference: Kev. Abbott, 
Cbristian nien,” New York. 


Dansville HYGIENIC Seminary, New York, 


Regards HEALTH in stady, diet, and habita of 
lite. Full Classical. Sclentrfic. Literary, Commer- 
clal, Art, and Music departments. Two resident 
physiciune (la and gectieman). Young persons 
of either sex. broken down by study, weakly or 
predisposed to disease, can pursue prescribed 
studies and regain their health.—S. H. Goodyear. 
A.M., Prinetpal. 


LE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
IN. Grunville, N. uccessor to Stamford 
Institute. Healthiest elegant buildings, 
steam heat, cheerful home, no temptations. Far- 
nest work for boys fitting for College, Science, or 
Business. 2th year begins Sept. ll. Send for cat- 
alogue to WALLACE C. WILLCOX, A.M., Prea. 
ORNWAL L HEIG HTS “SCHOOL (FOR (FOR 
BOYS) COKRNWALL-ON-THE-HU DSON, N.Y. 
Foreign and American teachers. Board and 
instruction, perannum. Single rooms. 
Meuntuin or river excursion every Saturday. 
Lakes und streams for fishing. Woods for trapping. 
APLEWOOD WUSIC SEM'‘NARY for 
Young Ladies. Estapriehed nes. For Cata- 
logues address Prof. BABCOUK, 
Fast Haddam, Co., Conn. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Fall Session opens Sept. 19th, 1877. eatrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 2th, and 2ist. Catal gues, 
with full varticulare may be had of the under- 
signed. The Department of Music, Drawing and 
Painting will be open hereafter as a School for 
svectal instruction @m those arte. 
taining ful! information, apply to W. L. DEAN, 
Registrar, Vassar C ollege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WHE MISSES GRA HA™M, successors to the 
isses Green, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Children at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square, on Wednes- 
oay,t the th of September. 
W N SEMINARY, Oneida Co., 
, Courses of Study for both sexes. 
t fit c or Business. Fal! 
Term opens August 277.1877. Bend for Circular. 
GA RDNER, Ph.D., Prin. 


COOK ACADEMY. 


Certificate of Principal! admita to V«ussar College 
without examination. #40) ver year. Term 
begins Sept.3. Aadress A. C. WINTERS, A.M., 
Havana, ! 


OCK FORD SEMINARY | FOR YOUNG 
WowWEN Classicai, Scientific, or a mere 
pe dhany course of four years each, and a Prepara- 
tory course. Musica! Conservatory and Art De- 
partment. Twenty-seventh year begins Sept. 
Appty to MISS ANNA P. SILL, Principal, 
Rockford, Ill. 


P KKSKILL(N. Y.) Military Aeademy. Send 
or Iitustrated Circular, 40 pp., giving details. 
IVIL AND MEC HANIC AL ENGINEER- 
at the Rensselaer Veolytechnic losti- 
tute. Troy. N. Instruction very practical. 
Advantages Unsurpassed in this country. Gradu- 
ates obtain excellant positions. Re-opens Sept. 
ith. For the Annual Register, containing im- 
proved Course of Stady.and full particulars, ad- 
dress Pror. WM. L. ADAMS, Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. i2th. Location health- 
tul; grounds ample; bulldings commodious, 
Thorough instruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
the CL and ENGLI-<H. Careful suver- 

vision of Cadets. For cireulars apoly to Cel. 
Tu EO. ¥ ATT, President. 


'LAVERACK (N. VY.) College and Hudson 

/ River year. opens Sept. 10. 
instructors. 1! departments. (College preparatory, 
English and business courses for gentiemen. _ 
ladies, College course, with baccalaureate d 
Primary department. KEV. ALONZO FLACK, P 
President. 


IGHL AND Military Academy, Worcester, 

ass.. for common and scientific pursuits, be- 

gins ita year Sept. lith, i877. C. B. METCALF, 
A. M., Supt. 


INNATE WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
Best advantages sclence, 
es. Ration and Mu 
REV DAVID. H. MOORE, D.D.. PREST. 


— 


DDREAS OTIS BISBEK, Poughkeevsie, N. 
Y., concerning a Good Senool fer Boys. 


Qoack Jersey Inatitate, Bridgeton. N. J. 
For both sexes. College preparatory. Institute. 
ctnoalanh and scientifi: courses. Bui ding brick. 


—— improvements. Climate mild, very healthy. 
Instruction thorough. ms Sept.5. Send for 
catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


Joseph Park, jr.. 


A BOYS’ SCHOOL, 


New YORK, RyY&, WESTCHESTER Co. 


PARK INSTITUTE—FOR BOYS. 


Re-opens Sept. 11. 
HENRY TATLOCK, A.M., Principal. 


Fifteen acceptable bovs—i.¢.. promising in intel- 
lect and in the elements of good character—are 
admitted to reside with the Principal. Terms, 
$500 « yeur. 


The alm 
has been 


d scope of PARK INSTITUTE, which 
t recently established, may be Judged 
somew by the following: 


The Achoo!l consisted last year of fifty boys; the 
facilittes are slready sufficient for a larger num- 
ber, and some eXtension ia contemplated tp the 
near future. The schvo!l is intended to afford 
training systematic ano ample. so far as it goes, 
together with an iceal iife fur boys, atall hours ot 
the day and night. It is aivided into Primary. 
Grammar, and Academic departments, ana each 
department inte four Fummns. The course of study 
8 pursued precisely as laid down ip the catalogue, 
and promotion ts by examination. The course ot 
study tates a boy from the very beginnings to en- 
trance to college, technicy! schools, or business; 
and if he remains he “‘fnust master the whole 
course. 


This advertisement, however, is addressed spe- 


proper, therefore, that the life of the fifteen boys 
in the Principal’ s tamily sheuld be described. 
(The Prine  anyd s house is |% miles from the Insti- 
tute buliding.) 

The boys rise at 6.40 o'clock in summer, 7 in win- 
ter; breaktast at 7.40; ride to scholin the school 
coach—a pleasant vehicle mude for the purpuse; 
school exercises from 9 to 2, with junchevun inter- 
vening; ride h.. me; pay; dine at4; play; prayers 
at 6.45; study at 7: bed at 0 

If the three hours named for study be wore than 
a boy needs at any time tv prepare the tasks as- 
signed for the morrow. he is tree to come duwn to 
the sitting-room or retire. 

If at any time a buy Gues not master his lessons 
in the study hours, he studies next day io piay 
hours. One of the teachers resides in the house 
and devotes himself to the boys in their work. 

ch boy has a room (5x12), with closet and all 
the neceseary furniture. entirely to himself; the 
fare is of the best quality; the appoinuments are 
every Way suitable and ample the management is 
liberal. still the aim is nut to be agreeable tu the 
boys, but to serve them; not to humor, but to 
educate, train, cultivate—make men of them : to 
let them grow intyu good habite and good manoers 
—Mmeniiness—and knowledge. without thinking 
overmuch ab ut being god or being gentlemen or 
being wise; to let them, but alse to help them as 
they need help. So little restraint is found n 


have their freedom; and 
they make good use of it. 

such systematic and many-sided provision for 
the proper bringing-up and education of boys it is 
usually impossible for parents to make in their 
own homes; it can only be made ina home devot.ea 
to that object, and with a considerable number of 
boys. And probably such care is now tar more 
needed than it was formerly, when life was simpler 
and less expused. 

To retain the full value of our present arrange- 
ments, it is essential that the num, er of boys now 
admitted into the Principal’s hu use should not be 
much increased, and tt Is the intention to extend 
our accommodations for boarding pupils by pro- 
viding other houses of the same character, with a 
teacher at the head of each. 

Both the Institute builcing and the Principal's 
house stund on high overlooking the 
sound and the surrounding country. The situa- 
tion of each y every way desirable. 

The Institute building and property are provided 
Park, jr.,. Esq., whose name the schoo! 


they have—so long as 


the school is not endowed, but is maintained by 
the receipts for tuition, by Mr. Park, and by the 
trus 

utulugues sent oa request. 

Correspondence invited. 


The following references are added - 
PATRONS SENDING BOARDING PUPILA&. 


Prof. Elie Charlier, Pb.D., 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Hall, Esq., Duane Street, hey City. 
0. Jennins. Esq., North William Street, 
New York Cit 
H. M. Sen Francisco, Cal. 
Wilham H. Parsons, Kye, and 74 Duane 
Street, New York Cit 
Thomas L. Kushmore. Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
and 12) Duane street. New York City. 
OTHER PATRONS. 


Mrs. Mary E. Bovres,. Rye. 
Esq. 

M. Clark, Eaq., Kye. 

Jasper E. Esq.. Rye, and Clift Street, 
York City. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cowles, Rye 

D. H. B. Davis, Esq.. Rye, and % South William 
Street, New York City 

A.M. Halsted, Esq. 

Samuel Haviland, .. Harri N. Y¥. 

James M. Ives. Esq., ye, and *: Nassau Street, 
New York City. 

The Kev. Witham Life, Rye. 

Frederick M. Lockwood, Esq., Riverside, Conn. 

Samuel R. MacLean, Esq. . Rye. 

Josiah H. Macy, Easq., Hurrison, N. Y. 

William Matthews, Esq., lHiarrison, N 
Catharine Street. City. 

Mitchell, 

B. ‘Esa. Rye. and 172 Broadway, 
New fork ‘ity 

Joseph L. Ro beste, Esq., Riverside, Conn 

George FE. Ward, Esq., Kye, and 43 South Street, 
New York © ity 

The Rev. William H. Wardell, Rye 

The Kev. A. F. White, LL.D., ‘Angeles Cal. 

Kdward P. Whittemore. Kye, and M Brvad 
Street, New York Ci 

The ‘Marinus Willedt, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. Wilson, Rye. 


OTHER REFERENCES. 


Miss Elizabeth Owen Abbot, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, 

The Kev. Charies W. Baird. . Rye. 

Pres. John Bascom. LL.D.., of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

fhe Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, A.M.. 

Pres. Pau! A. Chadbourne, D.D.., tip. 
College, 

George Cragin. Es 

Vrs. P. J. rodge. 4 

The Rev. Henry Field, Street, 
New York City. 

John Greacen, jr., Fsq.. 


Rye, and Barclay 
Street, New York Cit ty. 


Thomas T. Griggs, M.1)., Grafton 


Mase. 
-Pres. Mark Hopkins. DD. Williams 
College. Williamstdwn. Mass 


Esq., Rye. ‘aed «~Broadway. 


. Y..and 


Villiams 


New York City. 

James H. Parsons, Esq.. Rye. 

Hon. Jared V. Pees, Port ( hester, N. ¥. 

Prof. Arthur L. Perry, LL.D., Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass 

Mr«. Emma Y. Player. St. Louts, Mo 

samuel K. Satterlee. Esq... Rye, and 157 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 

J. Biair Scribner, Esq., Scribner, Armstrong & C»., 
745 Broadway. New York City 

Prof. John Tatioek. LL.D., Pittstield, Mass. 

The Rev. Wiltiam Tatloek, Stamrora, Conn. 

The Rev. Johan Tatlock, Hoosick falls, N. ¥. 

The hen H. Tyng 324 Madison 
Avenue, New Vork City. 


OKRRISTOW N,N. J. Boarding School for 
W miles from N. Y. Rev. N. HOWELL, Aw 


claliy to parents of boarding pupils, and it is 


eces- 
sury that the boys may easily apes that they 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. No. 8, 


Mpmouth Valpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


~ — —~ —- 


THE REWARD OF THE RIGHTEOUS* 
“ But seek ve first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and aj! these things shall be added unto you.”’— MATT. 
vi, 33. 
HAT is it that shall be added’ All that 
which is necessary for the sustenance of 
human life in this material or physical world; 
for just preceding this promise or annunciation 
Christ bad chidden his disciples for their over 
anxiety on the subject of food and raiment as speci- 
fications which in their nature are generic, and 
include whatever is needful for bodily life in so- 
ciety. He declares that God knows the wants of 
men. He declares abundantly, in other places, 
that God is toward wen what a father is toward 
household. The figure is very strong the 
declaration is, ** There is no earthly tather who is 
not veined with selfishness, with forgetfulness, 
with want of wisdom, with great alternattons of 
feeling ; and it you, being imperfect, never! teless 
know how to give good things to your children, 
how much more shall your Father whieh is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask him 

So then, the fatherly care of God, exerted in his 
providence over the affairs of men, is faintly em- 
blemed by the fidelity of parents to their children 
through the spirit of love: but only faintly. 

In the same general econc my is this declaration : 

“Take no thought (no worrying thought, mo anxiety, no 
care), saving, What shall we eat’ or, What shall we drink? 
or, Wherewitba! shall we be clothed?” 

Then comes the declaration : 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his jor its; right- 
eousness; and all these things shal! be added unto you.” 

Prosperity shall follow true piety. When it is 
said, **Seek first.” it means first in both senses of 
the term—tirst in time, and first ip empbasis. The 
intensity is op both of them combined. Aim 
wainly at the kingdom of Giod and its righteous- 
ness, and ail the proper ends which you seek in 
this world shall be added tu yvou—that is the 
statement. 

Now what is this “righteousness What is 
this kingdom”, Elsewhere we bave definition 
of what this righteousness is, dnd of ,what the 
kingdom of God is. The Old Testament! is full of 
the doctrine of righteousness: and nowhere in the 
New Testament is that doctrine as it is enunciated 
in the Old Testament rebuked. The methods 
of seeking atter gain are there criticised: but the 
ideal of wanliness in body, in affection, in soul, 
in understanding. as it was held by the riper 
minds of the Old Testament dispersation—mabli- 
ness as the effect of striving for Giod’s spirit with 
our patural faculties —that ideal of the Oid Testa- 
ment not only was never rebuked but was adupt- 
ed by the New Testament. It was declared not 
only that it was superpal, but that i! was a ‘thing 
so high that it could not ripen in the frigid climate 
of the Old Tes ament, and that there had to bea 
Warmer atmosphere, a new latitude. The New 
Testament, as it were, is a tropical zone in which 
are to be ripened the fruits which could not be 
ripened in the northern temperature of the Old 
Testament. It develops the saccharine juices of 
fruits which but for its influence would not come 
to sweetness. What man could pot do because be 
was weak in the flesh, that God, sending bis own 
Son, did by faith in hiuw. That is the inference, 
though the passage does not carry out the full 
meaning. 

Therefore, through faith ina personal Saviour, 
by the action of a living soul on a living soul, we 
attempt to realize, under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, that manhoud which was at once the ideal 
and the despairin Old Testament times. Andthe 
declaration is that he who, as first in importance, 
as first in his purpose, and as fir-tlin time, seeks 
to establish in himself a true Christian manliness, 
giving it the precedence from the beginning of his 
life clear down to the end, shall have ail these 
other things added to him. 

Weill, then, are we to understand that God has 
laid up silver and gold, houses and lands, harvests 
and v.neyards, and cattle on a thousand hills, as 
so many chromos or premiums’ Has he said to 
mankind, ** If you will be pious vou shall be 
If he had, what a crowd would bave beeo throng- 
ing the doors of the church! 1f he had. what 
taith men would have exhibited in a gospel that 
had such fruition! But that is not the declara- 
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tion nor the promise. It doesnot fall out so. The 
true interpretation is much larger. He who es- 
tablishes in himself all those elements of manhood 
which are required by the Lord Jesus Christ. and 
which are fostered and ripened by the Spirit of 
God in the souls of men, brings himself into such 
agreement with the natural laws of the world, 
with tbe higher laws of society, and with the 
providence of God, as that by the natural opera- 
tin of things he is better fitted to succeed in this 
life than any other man can be. A man who is in 
possession of the whole of bis manhood: a man 
in whom the kingdom of God is established, so 
that his whole body as well as’ his soul is sancti- 
fied, and so that every part of him is developed 
and barmonized and carried up in beautiful sym- 
metry : a perfect man in Christ Jesus—such a inan 
is better adapted to develop prosperity than any 
man in alower sphere or a subordinate stage of 
development can be. 

Now look atit: for it seems strange and untrue 
in the eyes of many that piety tends to develop 
prosperity. If by piety you mean simply the 
emotional development of Christianity without 
its ethical development, then I do not hesitate to 
say that your judgment is Singing 
hymns does not wake money. Saying prayers 
does not work out enterprises, nor accomplish 
them. There are some people who think it does. 
There are books published in our day which teach 
that a man can pray at a mark. A man wants 
twenty-five dollars, and he prays for it, and he 
receives, through the Post Office, a letter (that 
started before he began to pray) contaming 
twenty-five dollars, and he publishes to the world 
that he has received twenty-five dollars in answer 
to prayer. I would not be supposed to speak 
lightly of the necessity of prayer, or of the effi- 
cacy of prayer; and | would not be thought to 
ridicule anybody who has faith in anything so 
vital as prayer; but when men say that there is a 
providence which works in that way, if it be true 
it is so important that we havea right to see the 
thing explored. If aiman ean pray down a mort- 
gage which he cannot pay off, or if he can pray 
up a three-story brick house which be wants very 
much: or if he can steadily pray down his rent 
which it is inconvenient for him to meet ; if there 
is in praver a financial policy such that things like 
these are possible, the world ought to know it. 
Now and then there is an instance in which a 
benevolent institution receives support apparent- 
lv as the result of prayer: now and then there is 
a conjunction of circumstanees in which a man 
wants something, and prays for it, and gets it: 
and if there is an element of faith independent of 
means, and as distinguished from the law of cause 
and effect, by which such things ean be obtained, 
it ought to be known to the world. 

I do not undertake to say, then, that in seeking 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness the 
man who has the sweetest and most beautiful 
thoughts of heaven and of God, and sings or 
makes the finest hymns. and is meek and gentle, 
and in every way saintiike, and looks as if he was 
too good for earth, and was about to be wafted 
up to the spirit-land—I do not undertake to say 
that that man is necessarily adapted, by his state 
of mind, to achieve temporal good ; but I say that 
the manhood which is contemplated by the Word 
of God is one that adapts a’man to manage the 
affairs of this world better than anything else can. 
1 say that Christian character is made up of all 
elements, civil. physical, emotional and spiritual. 
I say that intellect, will, and power over things 
material, as well as moral and spiritual qualities, 
fit a man for worldly prosperity, and that there 
are experiences enough to vindicate this general 
declaration. 

Let us. then, consider it in detail. No one 
needs to be told that all the way through the 
Bible it is assumed that every man is in possession 
of his complete self in the matter of health. 
Health is the law. It is normal. Unhealth is un- 
patural. Therefore when we are reasoning of 
what can or cannot be done, we must throw out 
sick men, and assume that the man of whom we 
are speaking is healthy—that is, that he has the 
whole physical basis of success in life. 

Now, | apprebend that there is no one thing 
that will contribute so much in the long run to 
the product of health as true piety. With moder- 
ation of desire; with limitation of passional en- 
joywesut: with the suppression of those rasping 
and grinding influences which find their way to 
the souls of wen; with contentment; with a wise 
observation of the natural laws that belong to the 
economy of God—with these things a man is pre- 
disposed to health. They tend to produce it. 


to perpetuate it; for it becomes hereditary. The 
observance of God's natural laws is favorable to 
the maintenance of asound bodily condition: it 
tends to preduce health and that tendency aug. 
ments and goes on. 

Now, the foundation of all great worldly success 
is health. No man can do much without it. Now 
and then a sick man wriguzles through a good 
deal, but the majority of such men do not. Siek- 
ness is not ordinarily a condition of suceess. <A 
sick man may manifest certain virtues of patience 
and forbearance under difficulties ; but taking the 
average of men in this life the condition of their 
success in their outward affairs, as also in their 
spiritual experience, is that they shall have no 
hindrances arising from a broken-down body. 

A wateh will keep time if it is broken in the 
wheels, and all the way through, provided you 
will keep your finger on the pointer and push it 
round all the while; but of itself it cannot kee; 
time. Soasick man may be kept up to a certain 
average of virtue, but it can be done only by a 
continual series of volitions: whereas it is health 
which makes volition unnecessary that is the 
proper foundation for right action in life. And it 
is more and more so as civilization goes on. 

Weak men cannot bear the stress which com. 
petition brings onthem. They have not the fiber, 
the stamina, which is required for a success that 
runs through long periods in society, and involves 
may different wills or forces. 

True piety, then,—moderation of desire, re. 
straint of appetite, and the unfolding of those 
sweeter affections which are developed by faith 
and the love of (iod,—tends to make true health, 
which is the primitive, original, first element of 
success in life. 

Next, true piety with its control over the pas- 
sions, Whereby it holds them in and harnesses 
them, prevents the waste which destroys men who 
vive themselves the swing of full indulyencé in 
passion. Moderation of desire is one great ele- 
ment of suecess in life. There is a greediness 
which some men call “enterprise.” On the other 
hand, there is a moderation which some men eal! 
eonservatism.” You ridicule this modera- 
tion as being ridiculous: but after all, taking 
mankind at large, there is not one in a million 
that can go beyond a very narrow circle in the 
exercise of his powers; and if an ordinary man 
does go beyond that narrow circle he will certainly 
be swamped. 

I have been a not altogether careless Observer 
of the careers of business men: living in a great 
commercial era, and ministering to a large con- 
gregation, | have watched the courses of men in 
business; and I have seen how their passions 
have been the destruction of their enterprise. 
Some men by the indulgence of their passions 
waste their strength, cloud their judgment, and 
break down the potency that is in them. Men 
who run lustfully after pleasure will surely come 
to disaster. Old Solomon said that a man given 
to strange women should come to waut a crust of 
bread, and he ought to bave known: and he did 
know. You shall find ittrne to the letter. Do men 
love sulpptuous entertainments, and delight to sit 
long at the board, and drink deep’ First or last, 
though they may have strong judgment, superior 
executive force and great wisdom, like the stream 
that wears the bank incessantly, it will cut ander: 
and by-and-by the tree of their prosperity will fal! 
headlong. 

More than that, I have noticed not only that 
men came to grief through the indulgence of their 
passions but that the appetites and passions that 
wade men greedy of pleasure made them ambi- 
tious to acquire wealth; it produced a longing in 
them for wore property than they needed; and 
the pursuit of riches under such circumstances is 
constantly breaking men down. Multitudes of 
men who have accumulated wealth and achieved 
success have come to disaster. You cannot count 
them, their number is so great. They are almost 
as numerous as the hairs of your bead. They 
stepped aside from their legitimate business, in 
which they were doing well, and undertook to do 
more in this and that department. They were 
not content with doing well, but they wanted to 
do more, and more, and more. It was the outside 
influences and enterprises not connected with 
their legitimate busimess that destroved them. 

One man was a lawyer, and was fairly prosper 
ous; bat not being content with the regular 
rewunerations of an honorable profession, desir 
ing more than he could earn by his labors at the 

bar, he went down into Wall street with that 
which he had saved during a series of years, to 
speculate with it, and Jost it. 
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They not only tend to produce it, but they tend 


Now, a man whois in one profession or business, 
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giving his time and strength to it, is about as fit 
to speculate in Wall street as a turtle is to be an 
astronomer. No man is fit to do it, for that mat- 
ter: but of all men whodo venture upon doing it, 
the last should be he who is ignorant of the ways 
of speculation. And yet, many such men hazard 
all they have in so uncertain an undertaking as 
that. Being dissatisfied with the income they re- 
ceive, which, though moderate, is sufficient for 
themselves and their household, they risk their 
allin some unknown field, and it is swept away. 
But he who has the glorious principle of content ; 
he who seeks manhood, and not money; or, he 
who seeks money for the purposes of manhood, 
and not to gratify an inordinate ambition to gain 
wealth—he is held back from such perils, 

So, aside from the undermining of health, aside 
from the waste of one’s powers by indulgence in 
bad babits ; aside from the loss of reputation and 
eredit among men which comes from an undue 
exercise of the passions—aside from these damag.- 
ing results, men are, by greediness, by an un- 
wholesome love of gain, led to undertake that 
which is far beyond their scope or experience ; 
and the consequenee is that they are tumbling 
down day by day. 

Men ean bold just so wuch in their hands. If 
they want to hold more, they have to relax their 
yrasp, 80 thatit is not quite so strong ; and if they 
waot to hold more still they have to make their 
yrasp yet weaker; and the time comes, if they 
kéep on loosening their grasp for the sake of hold- 
ing more, whea they get so much in their hands 
that they cannot hold any of it, because they 
lose their whole holding power. You see that go- 
ing on all the time in business. 

Now, | hold that he who seeks the kingdom of 
(iod and its righteousness, and who is so thor- 
oughly pervaded, not by the sentimentality of re- 
ligion, nor by the wsthetic beauty of religion, but 
by the ethics of religion, in self-government, in 
-elf restraint, in the limitation of the passions, in 
the scope of ambition, is eminently fitted for sue 
cess in this life. 

Then the element of success in life, | need not 
tell you, is largely founded on good judgment, 
yood “‘common sense,” as men say, because it is 
so uncommon, | suppose. It is said to be better 
than genius: butités genius. It amounts, really, 
to a kind of homely genius. For in good judg- 
ment what is required’ Not merely knowledge. 
Itis not simply a watter of facts, or of experiences, 
it is far more subtle than that. It is often the 
judicious haudling of a man’s self under cireum- 
stances of excitement, of doubt, or of diflieulty. 
There is nothing in the world that wants such fair 
play as a man’s reason when he is brought into 
critical conditions where it is important that he 
should form accurate judgments. And hold that 
if a man is all aglow with self-consciousness, and 
coneelt, and confidence in himself on account of 
pride, or if be is greedy, or if be is under the in- 
fluence of any of the lower passions, and if he 
forms judgments, his decisions will be warped, 
biased, or clouded, and will lead him into eon- 
tinnal mistakes. It requires a very stringent self- 
government to make a man’s judgwent of all the 
practica: affairs in this life in which he is ealled to 
act accurate; and nothing is so bad as the judg- 
ments which a man forms from implicit confidence 
in himself. They are almost invariably false 
judgments, 

Now, true piety, or that piety which develops 
the whole of a man’s manhood, witb all its limita- 
tions, restrictions, self-denials, crosses and bur- 
dens as they are expounded in the word of God, 
tends to give a man good sound judgment. 

Then the feverishness and excitability in which 
meno act in this life are perpetually bringing them 
to wrong. There are times when business is 
rushing in such a way that every man who is 
caught in the stream is swept beyond his depth ; 
and he exagyerates; he sees through a refracting 
medium: and he becomes over-eager and over- 
heated, and surely comes to grief in the long run. 

But that trust in Ciod, that sense of the invisi- 
ble, that cooling off which comes from bathing 
day by day in the heavenly atmosphere, from that 
bath of God for the human soul which cleanses it 
from its grime and dust, and delivers it from the 
infirmities of passion-—-how it cireetly tends to 
suecess in worldly affairs sooner or later! 

Then there is another element in the sueceas of 
liie—justice. Men that are just are always men 
who bave a considerable regard for the rights of 
other people, and are sensitive to them: but men 
that are not just, that are selfish, that are proud, 
that are conceited, that have an over-weening 
estimate of their own rights, or privileges, or 
powers—they are perpetually tangling themselves 


up with their fellow-men. So subtle is human 
conduct and so mixed up are human affairs that 
it is impossible to go into statistics on this sub- 
ject; but I apprehend that no man knows or 
dreaws how many of the disasters, the first down- 
pullings of life, resalt from the violation of the 
rights of others. 

When men first begin in life they are generous: 
and while they are so they have the good will of 


everybody, and everybody throws an influence of: 


kind feeling around them. Let a young man 
think of others, and have regard for their welfare, 
and manifest great solicitude and even over- 
sensitiveness in regard to their rights, and every- 
body becomes his well-wisher and helper; but if, 
on the other hand, he develops an indifference to 
other men, and says, ‘“‘If everybody would take 
care of number one everybody would be taken 
eare of: 1 am going to take care of wyself, and if 
anybody gets in my way that is his lookout,” and 
strikes right and left, and dashes straight ahead, 
and hears no sighs, and cares for no burdens that 
others bear, and seeks nobody's welfare but his 
own, there is not a man that does not throw a 
little thread of hindrance oa him. 

Did you ever see an insect light on a spiders 
web and watch the process of bis imprisonment ” 
One thread is thrown over him here and another 
there. He is caught, but he can yet use his wings 
and for the most part his feet. But the spider 
runs down and with h:s long legs strikes one 
thread across him on this side and another on 
that; and if you stand and watch you will find 
that his limbs are bound. And by and by he is 
wrapped up so that he cannot stir. And then the 
stroke is given which infuses poison into him, and 
that kills him. 

Life isa great web: and if a man rushes upon 
it, and breaks it right and left, and is careless of 
the harm that he does to others, the retribution 
of Providence follows him; and those whom he 
has offended tarn against bim: and one,throws a 
thread over him here and anothers shaun and he 
laughs at them: but let him not ridicule them, 
for enough of them will hold a giant. And a man 
who has a contemptuous indifference to bis fellow- 
men, a supreme disregard for their rights, for years 
and vears and years, begins to find that the wheels 
of his affairs grow heavy. Nobody trusts him; 
everybody hinders him; and he sits down and 
says, “1 have found out that this is a depraved 
world.” Yes, but the world found out that you 
were a depraved man first. “|] have fouad out 
that nobody will help a man who is not pros- 
perous.” Yes, but when you were in proaperity 
you did not help anybody. “I find that a man 
may have friends if he only bas money.” Yes, 
but when you had money you were not a friend 
to anybody who had it not. If you want friends 
you wust be frieudly. This sellish disregard of 
others’ rights aud others’ welfare is that at which 
the whole force of the denunciations of the gos- 
pel are aimed. Indifference to everybody but 
themselves is one reason why men do not succeed 
in practical life. By that indifference they bring 
the prejudices and dislikes of the eommunity 
upon them. 

On the other hand, a man who keeps about him 
a clear atmosphere of benevolence, and lives in 
the true spirit of the gospel, which says, ** Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man 
alsg on the things of o' hers,” and is coneerned for 
the prosperity of those who are around about 
him, and is not swallowéd up in his own prosperity 
—he is gradually being prepared for prosperity 
and success in life. 

Troubles and frets and disasters unman very 
many men; but aman who has the true Christian 
faith, and is living according to the inspirations 
of the gospel, is fortified against the temptations 
which come from these things, and sudden fluxes 
and refluxes of affairs do not disiurb him. 

It is said of one of Napoleon's marshals, that a 
bomwb fell so near bim, as he was writing a com- 
munication to Napoleon, that when it exploded it 
threw dirt all over his paper, aud that he said, “I 
don’t need any sand to blot this with now,” 80 ex- 
ceeding great was his coolness; but most men are 
so excitable and so easily frightened that they run 
when a bomb falls near the. 

Men who have no contideuce in the divine or- 
dering of things are subject to fear and disturb- 
ance: but aman who has real faith ia God, and 
believes that all things are ordered for good, and 
thinks from day to day that he is dearer to his 
Heavenly Pather than the terraqueoas globe, is not 
easily disturved., He shali pot fear when trouble 
comes. God shall hide him in his pavilion till the 
storm be overpast. If a man abide under the 


shadow of Le wing, while the tempest rages, 


and other men are dashed to and fro, he casts 
anchor; and he casts it not downward but up- 
ward ; it enters within the veil ; and it holds him 
sure and steadfast. 

Now, consider what the judgment of worldly 
men is on this whole subject. There is a popular 
notion that religion stands in the way of men’s 
prosperity. A great many men defer becoming 
religions until they are rich, or until they are fa- 
mous, or until they have established themselves 
in business or in life. They seem to think that 
religion is a thing which the fortunate can afford 
to have, but which stands in the way of men who 
are toiling and striving for the necessities of life: 
they seem to think that there are so many things 
which they must do and so many things which 
they must not do that if they fulfilled their relig- 
ious duties they would have little or no time to 
attend to their ordinary affairs from day to day ; 
but this idea is miserably false. In refutation of 
it | point (and | always do it with very great 
pleasure) to the large body of Christians who are 
known amoug us as “Friends,” or ‘ Quakers,” 
and who are scattered all over the country. For- 
tunately there is a correct public sentiment about 
them. Everybody believes that, takipg them 
comprehensively, they are a class of men who con- 
form in worldly things more nearly to the spirit of 
the gospel than almost any other class of men: 
and if there is a class of men who are more pros- 
perous in worldly affairs than they I have not 
found it out. They are a standing verification of 
the declaration of our text. They come as near 
to non-resistance as men sensibly can. They 
come as near to returning good for evil, they come 
as near to the absolute government of their pas- 
sions, they come as near to living according to the 
law of kindness, they come as near to implicit 
trust and faith in the Spirit of God, which dweils 
in them, and influences them inwardly, as any 
boJj# of men that have ever risen in the Christian 
Church. Lam proud of them. I rejvice in them. 
Rising above all sectarian feelings, and regarding 
every man who is seeking the will of God as be- 
longing to the one great church, that includes 
everybody that is good, it is our delight to hold 
them up ae an exemplification of the promise of 
(rod that they who first seek the kingdom of God, 
who make more of moral qualities than of every- 
thing else, shall have all other things added to 
them: and, being wiser, more careful and more 
frugal than other men, shal! be more prosperous, 
shall be happier here, and shall have a nobler 
preparation for the hereafter. 

Nay, more; there is a sort of dim cousciousness 
on the part of worldly men that the influence 
of edueation and Christianity, and educational 
and Christianizing institutions, in a community, 
tends to promote prosperity; and a man of large 
property in a neighborhood says, ** Look here; I 
ean afford to give a thousand or two dollars if you 
will establish an academy here. I would be will- 
ing to build achureb and give it to an enterprising 
congregation that would come and take it and 
run‘it.” Why? Because it would make his prop- 
erty valuable. He selects the two institutions 
that develop knowledge and piety, knowing that 
they are favorable to the development of enter- 
prise, and that they will raise the price of prop- 
erty: and he can afford, as a mere matter of 
speculation, to promote education and religion in 
his vicinity. 

This is a very imperfect and rude testimony, 
o- it is all the stronger because it was never 
meant to be a testimony. It is a real-estate judg- 
ment, but it is exactly to the point; it is in the 
very direction of our text, *‘ Seek first the kingdom 
of God and its righteousness, and all these things 
(all worldly prosperity that is necessary for you) 
shall be added unto you.” 

There is an impression that religious men are 
not more prosperous than other men; but this is 
not true of communities. Communities are pros- 
perous in proportion as the ethical part of relig- 
ion is thoroughly developed. You may say what 
you please, but a grog shop never built up any 
town or city. Dance houses, lust houses, houses 
opened for the indulgence of all forms of passion, 
whose owners when they are assailed say that 
their liberties are taken away, that we have no 
business to go out of our sphere to meddle with 
these things, that we ought to stay at bome and 
preach the doctrines of the meek and lowly Jesus 


and all that kind of trash—do they ever do any- — 


thing tor a community? They may dig sewers 
of immorality, and fill them; but they never do 
anything but to waste and destroy that which is 
good. Things that tend toward temperance, in- 
dustry, foresight, frugality, self-control, purity, 
coolness of judgment, deliberation, piety and 
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happiness—these build up a community. Com- 
munities thrive by them—not individually, but 
collectively. It is true in great lives, although 


there are exceptions to the rule. 

There may be single cases of men of great 
piety who do not have abundant worldly pros- 
perity; but taking mankind at large, through 
generations, in ail conditions, the connection be- 
tween outward prosperity aud true inward =pirit- 
uality is such that uo wan who is bonest ean deny 
that ‘it fulfills and verifies the declaration that 
“all things shall be added ~ to men who “seek 
first the kingdom of God aud its righteousness.” 

Men who seek prosperity by violating the laws 
of piety, who seek inferior things by sacrificing 
things that are superior, sav, “1 Know that Tam 
not conforming to the bizhest pattern of muan- 
hoo@ bur these are but little sins that I comuit. 
] know that 1 am not as good as I ought to be, 
but we are living in a world where neu cannot 
always do just right: where they canuot always 
speak the truth: where they catinot always be 
honest: where they cannot meet rivairy wi bout 
resor'ing more or less to craft.” 

It ix there that wen’s folly cOmes in. It is there 
that they tail; not, perhaps. a’ the first or second 
step; but it will be tound ultimately that traud 
punishes itself; that craft avenyes ifsell, that 
failures result from a transyression of the vwreat 
moral laws which God bas mixed in human affairs, 
The men who do not heed their conse ence, who 
depart trom the truth: who de not love bonesty 
nor practice it, who do not exercise «a spirit of 
kindness and belpfulnes= and 
toward their neighbors, aud who rethee to perform 
all weverous deeds, saying that such things are for 
the church and for Sunday aud not for ousiness— 
these men soouer or later Come to uriel: whereas 
men who are the most self sacrificing, belptal of 
others, and given to ali geod works, are as a 
general rule prosperous. Now and theu a stngle 
one will break down: but taking wen at large, 
they are prosperous in the proportion in which 
they manifest the manly virtues. Largeness of 
Soul wise judgment sell-voVertineut reverence 
for God and his laws: iove to men and kindly 
sympathies connecting them with him: belief in 
divine providence, bope of immortality; the 
gauging of eartily values by the golden reed of the 
sanctuary—all these elements tend to form a man- 
hood which prospers in this world, tor ** godliness 
is profitable unto all things. having promise of 
the life that now is” as well as “‘of that which 
is 10 Compe.” 


If th 


n of Man were to come bow would be 
find the earth’ itrow uot. Many men’s 
faith fails them siznually. They do not have faith 
in the immanence of the divine nature. They do 
not have faith in truth-speaking. They du not 
have faith that honor will bring them over the 
chasm. They do vot dare to trust themselves 
upon moral qualities. They are like the disciples 
wno, when the storm came on and the Waves 
rolied high, cried out, ** Lord, dost thou suffer us 
to perish” Mualtitudes of meu do uot teel safe to 
rest their whole weight—their body, their soul, 
their property, everything they nave—to the 
great underlying commandinents of God : and the 
want of this faith destroys them. 

W bile, therefore, I] bold o bat a man is not ban <- 
rupt siumply becaase he has iost his woney white 
I hoid that a man is not necessarily miserable be- 
cause be has no houses or lands, wo shops or 
ships, no property of any kind: while I would 
not have my congregation run inordinately after 
sevsuous pleasures, Or aim at too much visible 
apd physical joy in this life, | say that your 
chances of success are in proportion to the royalty 
of your manhood formed upon the pattern of 
Christ Jesus. 

There is nothing so precious to-day, aud | bad 
almost said theré is nothing so scarce, as a Wau 
that bas Giod’s stamp ou bim and is genuine. It 
is the thing that bankers want, that brokers want, 
and that insurance companies want. It is the 
thing that is wanted in vovernmenr offices. The 
bench wants it; toe bar Wants it; all the profes- 
sions wautit. There is nothing that is so much 
Wanted as a man—one that can lean his whole 
weight on the Saviour, as one cau leave his prop- 
erty in the bands of one in whom he trus s, aud 
ae sure that his integrity cannot be seduced or 

intimidated or broken down. The great waut of 
society in our time is not that spirituality which 
cousists of emotive experience, but that spiric- 
uality which enforces the essential elements that 
make men more honorable, that’ cleause thew 
from bitterness and meanness, that take out of 
them ail acerbity and bitterness, and that make 
them eminent among men for their charitable- 
ness, their love of truth, their fidelity, and their 
wutual helpfulness one to another. These are 
the qualities which Christianity is designed to 
bring forth, and they are the qualities for which 
we sow wuch seed—reaping smal! barvests. 

We must raise the whole ideal standard of man- 
hood, we must sow the seed of manhood in Chr st 
Jesus, before that kingdom will come in which 
dwells righteousness. We have here and there a 
man with flashes of heroic Christian manhood : 
bat the time is yet to come when large numbers 
of men in the church, in the school and in the 
family shail be built up in all excellencies, physi- 
cal, social, civil, industrial, commercial and spir- 
itual—all of them. Then men will stand in a 


and the globe itself shal! beco 
new heaven and the pew earth i 
righteousness will have come. 


Y. M. C. A. 


During the month of July, thirty new members 
connected themselves with the Boston association, 
and sixty-seven renewed their membership. 

Mr. F. Z. Wilcox, of Syracuse, N. Y., has accepted 
the call of the Watertown Association to become 
their General Secretary, to take effect Sept. 4th. 

The Y.M.C.A_ of Yokohama, Japan, has forty-three 
members. It maintains 6 daily prayer meeting and 
neighborhood meetings, and has an attendance of 
twelve at its Bible class. q 

Six hundred and thirty-seven persons applied for 
situations the past year to the Employment Bureau 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Mon- 
treal, and 744 employers applied for help. The asso- 
ciation also maintains a home, into which fifty-three 
persons were admitted. 

The work of the Y.M.C.A. of Missouri is going on 
nicely. All the Protestant churches of St Joseph 
recently united in a call to the general secretary of 
the St. Louis association to visit their city, and organ- 
ize a Y.M.C.A. there. This was done, and the new 
organization commenced its career with 66 members. 


The Public Lustitute in connection with the Y.M.C.A. 
of Grangemouth, Scotland, has been in course of 
erection for the last eighteen months, and was finally 
opened on July 9th. A public meeting was held in 
the hall of the institute, and addresses were made by 
Dr. Moffat, the African missionary; Rev. A. Whyte 
of Edinburgh; and the Hon. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh. The building has cost $2,000, of which 22,000 
have been subscribed. 

The Annual Meeting of the State Association of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of the State of 
New York will be held at Hudson, Sept. 20th to 25d. 
The meeting for organization will be held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, 3:30 P.M. Delegates will be 
expected from each Association inthe State. Vastors 
of churches, professors and teachers in colleges and 
schools, and young men interested, are invited. Sev- 
eral prominent Christian workers from other States 
have been invited, and addresses on topics suggested 
by the programme will also be made by leading Asso- 
clation workers in the State. The Hudson Assovcia- 
tion extends entertainment to all whe attend the 
convention, 


PERSONAL, 
The death is announced at Quitman, Ga., of the 
Rey. J. 8. Baker, D.D. 

~—Rev. Dr. R. H. Neale, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church at Boston for forty yeurs, has resigued the 
charge. 

—The “ Baptist Weekly” says that Prof W. [. 
Knapp, lately in charge of American Baptist Missions 
in Spain, will be the Secretary of James Russell 
Lowell. 

—The body. of Cadet Hubert O. Northrup was found 
August 17 in the river opposite West Point, and was 
buried with military houers. Cadet Northrup was 
accidently drowned August 11, while bathing. 

~The Rev. Carstairs Douglas, LL. D.. senior Mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church of England in 
(hina, died at Amoy during the latter part of July. 
Dr. Douglas was a distinguished Oriental scholar. 

—The Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of Peoria, IIL, 
has accepted the Chair of Theology in the Dauville 
Theological Seminary, Kentucky, to which he was 
elected as successor to the late Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice. 

—Benjamin Blossom, a merchant who died in 
Brooklyn, August 14, at the age of 88, was a direct 
descendant of Thomas Blossom, who was the first 
deacon elected by the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1627. 

—Paul, bishop (in the Greek Church) of Kamtchat- 

ka, died at his residence on the Amour river, June 6. 
He was at one time diocesan of the Russian territory 
in America, now Alaska, and had visited Japan, 
where he ordained priests and deacons. 
'—PFunds have already been subseribed for a monu- 
ment to be erected over the ,xraveof the Rev. Thomas 
Weld in the Old South burying ground, Nashua, 
N.H. He was the first Congregational minister of 
Dunstable, and was killed by the Indians in 1702. 

—The manager of a Boston * Lecture Bureau” says 
that be has made ali of Carl Schurz’s lecture engage- 
ments in New Fogland, that he paid him 8200 for each 
lecture, and had bi@ lecture six times a week; and 
that lecture committees were glad to secure him at 
any price. 

—Thomas Alien, the grandson of the “ fighting par- 
son of Bennington, went to the centennial celebra- 
tion of that battle, leaving Pittsfield, Mass.. on the 
5th, and passing over the same ground which his 
grandfather did just 100 years before, and, like him, 
in his own carriage. 

~—We agree with the Rutland (Vt.) “Herald ”’ that it 
really was a delicate matter to invite the Governor- 
General of Canada to the celebration of a victory over 


_ Euglish troops; but Lord Dufferin took it in good 


part, and in a letter to Gov. Fairbanks acknowledged 
the courtesy very pleasantly. 

—Mr. Chauncey Rose, aged 8&3 years, died at Terre 
Hiaute, Ind, Aug. 13. He was well known in railroad 
circles, and very generous, having given sums for 


charitable and benevolent purposes which aggregate 


which dwelleth | two millions. He lately built and endowed the Rose | 
 Pelytechnic Institute, and made provision for the 


erection and endowment of the Vigo County Or. 
phans’ Home. He also established the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Terre Haute. He was born at Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

—Rev. Jacques J. Lyons, the venerable minister of 
the Congregation Shearith Israel, died in New York 
Aug. 22. Rabbi Lyons is said to have been the oldest 
Jewish clergyman in the United States. He was born 
in Surinam, Dutch Guiana, about the beginning of 
the century, and was educated there. 

— “The Staff and Knapsack Missionary” of the 
American Sunday-School Union, in Michigan, has 
just been attending a series of Sunday-School picnic 
gatherings in company with his superintendent, Rev. 
Thomas Wright, and Rev. Dr. Cordley, of Flint. At 
each of these arrangements bad been made to con- 
vene a number of schools; and the meetings were 
very delighttul and profitable. This missionary, while 
vigorously prosecuting his Sunday-School work, is 
earnestly waging war against rum and tobacco. 

—Dr. Ellinwood has recently concluded a highly 
interesting course of lectures in the First Presbyterian 
(Church at Orange. Mr. Oliver Johnson, of the 
“Orange Journal,” says of them: “ Beginning with, 
Japan, Dr. Ellinwood has carried his audiences 
through countries but too little understood by most 
people. His desriptions of the scenery, babits, cus- 
toms and religions of the different classes of people 
and of the work of Christinnity among them were of 
greater interest because of his personal acquaintance 
with most of the facts presented.” 

—Friends of the Rev. Joseph Mcklroy; D. D., have 
placed a memorial tablet in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, with the following inscription: “Rev. Joseph 
MeFiroy, D.D.. the fourth pastor of this church, born 
December 20.1792. A cood minister of Jesus Christ. 
Mighty in the Seriptures. Holding faust the form of 
sound words. Eloquent, fervent and faithful in the 
Pulpit. Wise, affectionate, and devoted as a Pustor. 
He fed this thock filty years, and fell asleep im Jesus 
September 16, 1876. Aged St vears. Loving hands 
and hearts raise this stone to his memory.” 

—A society, of which William Morris the poet is 
Secretary, has been formed in Fogland forthe protec- 
tion of ancient buildings both from direct destruction 
and from the falsification and confusion that ensue 
from so-called restoration «lu the committee may be 
found such names as Thomas Carivle, A. W. 
Norman Maccoll, Lord Monteagle, Coventry Patmore, 
Ruskin, Alma-Tadema, Miss Thackeray, Lord Mala- 
hide, Canon Venables, Lord Houghton, and Peres 
Wyndham, and those of us who are obliged to postpone 
our travels will wish them every success. 

—Much has been said of the “Gospel in a loaf of 
bread.” “In one family.” writes a missionary of the 
American Sunday-Schoo!l Union in lowa, found 
such naked poverty that | was constrained te procure 
for the mother-in-law a calico dress, and suid, * The 
Lord has sent you this,” and prayed with them. The 
Christian widow repiieu, ** The Lord hus always been 
good tome.” At my invitation she came to our meet- 
ings; and then her daughter uml son in-law were 
induced to come, and both were hopefully converted. 
I consider my ‘calico sermon’ one of the most effec- 
tive | have preached.” 

—Missionary Bell, of the Americnun Sunday-schoo! 
Union, during the last month was enguged in Dakota 
in organizing new schools, and visiting und aiding 
those previously @afablished. Most of the schools or- 
ganized were in neikhborhoods where no other relig- 
ious services were Held. In one cuse there wus not a 
single professor offreligion in the comunity, but an 
earnest desire of niany to study the Bible. In another 
case, the rate, ea was considered very godless; 
but two Christian families coming in, he was able to 
organize a school One man had not attended a re- 
ligious meeting for seven years. The superintend- 
ent’s little boy was anxious to sell his colt to buy S.S. 
papers. 

—* Miss Rye was in town yesterday on her way 
from Barrie to the Home at Niagara. She complains 
of unfair treatment at the hands of the Goverment 
Bourd in London, and is prepared with overwhelming 
proof of the fact that a very sinall percentage of the 
children she has brought over since 1869 have gone 
amiss. She has upward of 0) photographs of girls 
placed during the last eight vears in Canadian homes, 
and doing WAN! and happily. Mr. Sclater Booth’s 
opposition to s Rye’s praiseworthy eudeavors is 
table those acquainted with the compara- 
tive chances ot the children in Fugland, whence they 
are brought, and in Canada, where their prospects 
are immeasurably Mail. 

—Alima-Tadema is said to be a German of the Ger- 
mans, bland, rosy, and fyll of sparkling good humor. 
His house is oddly furnished. The reception-room i- 
a Turkish boudoir, fitted with low seute, low tables. 
pipes, porcelaims, and Oriental hangings. Of the two 
drawing-rooms, one is turnished in French and the 
other in old Fuglish style. Then there is a Pompeian 
salon, and an hgyptian studio with a cheerful decora- 
tion of stuall mimicries of mummies placed at regular 
distances along the walls. His charming wife (Mis- 
Epps) appears to be the quaintest ornament of the 
house. She has yellow hair of the richest color, eyes - 
of a primrose tint, and a complexion with a pale 
bloom of its own resembling that of a white rose. 
The gossip is that the painter’s affections were first 
set on the hair tints, and a desire to be the exclusive 
owner of the right to paint them led toa very happy 
marriage. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Aug. 13, to Saturday, 
Auy. 1%. 
Fisanctal 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturdns 


Gold (highest) ..... .. .... 


Ciovernment Bond«, — 
(These Gaures indicate the highest nomingr! rates.) 


Sixes, 
tor “tate Bounds. 
Alabama Sa. 's..... 40 «N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... — 


au Sa. .... “0 N.Y. 
ao Be. N.Y. fe. - 
do he. 'AS.... N.Y. fia. In... 
te.L. 
N.Y. 5a. i. Ll. 
tie, OJan. Ju 7 
-& 7 


& 


do 7s, Ark. 


> 


N.C do off.. A.&U 48 
ao 7s. new vonds. — fund. act, H..... 
Indiana 5+*........ N.C.N.B.. A.@U.... 7% 
ltl. coup. te, “I7..... — N.C... Cimae 1... 
lil. coup. ... wl du ao 3000 = 
Kentucky ta........ Ohio tim, "BI... ws 
Louisiana ta ....... do 
Rhode island se.... 107 
do N.F.0.... south Carolina bn. w 
a0 Penite't'ry. — ado 36 
ago ay do 8. 
do L.B..... -- do F’a Act, 
7s. consol’ qd. a0 7a of 
Mich. ti, " 40 Non-fund. b ly 
Go Ge. lus Tenn. ta, old........ 
ile 68, new....... tis 
*Missour’ "H..... a0 new ser... — 
L'v 0ds.due 106 ao 
Funding b. M-5.... . dO cunesol........ 
Asviumor U.d. 40 mat. coup t#% 
. & “t.J. due 1 consol... 7d se, 42'% 
N.Y.C. Loan.... — do emal! b..... — 
N.Y. 6a. B. do tHewis....... 
Wi7... — 
Fereigu Exchange. 
days. dave. 
London orime bankers, 6.55 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 18, 1877. 


for the week jwere 
packuges. Exports 6,07 packages. 

The “trade” are only buyiog in smal! way: there, 
is no speculative feeling and no backbone to the 
market. Finest fresh make dairy butter in pails 
and half-firkin tubs is in light receipt, and quick 
taken at 2iadec. State firkins are more plentiful, 
and have littie inquiry. No tine Welsh butter 
here ; the fair to good, arriving per ice car, sells at 
2kee. Most of the Western butter arriving is 
poor; the best is sould for export at itelirc., and 
the balance goes in cold storage. We qu te same 
as last week: creamery make, 2h¢l8e.; fine high- 
flavored private dairy fair to good State 
butter, fresh Western mill butter, isc. 
common Western butter 


Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 8457 
boxes. Exports 67.490 boxes. Gold 105. There 
were light receipts, an aciive demand, and a sharp 
advance of kc. » ®. The market is well cleared; 
and prices firm at the close. We quote: Finest 
factory, Ws @l0\e.; fair to good, Well\ec.; partly 
skimmed, Xasc. 


Kegs.—Fresh near by marks sell readily at Ife 
Te. Western sel! “loss off.” 

Live Poultry.—Chickens, per Uh«alte., Fowls, 
roosters, Sc; turkeys, Dueks, 
per pair, 

Beeawakx i+ wanted at 

Beanes.—We quote: Marrows, prime, per bushb.. 
5 64.00e.; mediums, $2.75. 

Dried Apples.—There were sales of State sliced 
and quarter applies, %«6\c.; prime Western quar- 
ters, 5%@6c., and email sales of new Southern 
sliced applies at 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVEUNMENT BonpDs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Spec ial attention paid to In- 
veatment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 


ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law ;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid) Q 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical Results of the Maine Non-Ferteiture Law, passed February 7th. 1877. ilas- 
trated by a Whole Lite Policy issued at age 30. and discontinued atier three or 


more full annual premiames shall have beeo paid in cash. 


Additiomal 
Premiums paia *efore lapse. Time under the 
Law. 


Amount Due if Death occurs on Last Pig o! 
Letension. 


Age Amoun 
No. Amount. on Years. Days. at of 
death Policy. 
b 2 212 
‘ 3 170 37 10,000 
7 ti 67 10000 
_ 41 9 10.000 


Insurance 


over the 
dite eur 
Thue Heirs. Premiumea 


to ln fed 


mount, 

7525.82 
2545 24 7,156.76 
4.27.15 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply te Director's Office, orto any Agency of the Company. 


NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 


J 
B. BEANS, Manager. 


BOSTON OFFICE: i653 TREMONT STREET. 


AMES lL. JOUNS=ON, Manager. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEW YorkK, January Mth, 1877. 

The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Kiskes, 
from let January, 1876, to Jlet Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not marked of 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... . $7,101,457 78 


No Polictes have been issued upon Life 
Risks: mor upon Fire disconnected 
with Murine Riake. 
Premiums marked Of from let Janu- 
ary, to December, isi........ $5,081.08 12 
Loeses pats during the same 
Returne of Pre- 
miume and Ex- 
.......... $l. 410 BS) 


The Company has the following Asseta, viz.: 
United States and state of New York 

Stock. City, Bank and other Stocks... Ors 700 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

wise. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 27 
Interest, and suniry notes and ciaims 


due the mpany, est'mated at. ..... 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. tot 
74 


Toral Amount of Assets............. 15,604,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid tv the holders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives,on and after lues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there: f, 
or their iegal Oy tee on and after Tues- 
day, the sixth of Fenruary next, fr m which date 
all interest thereon witl cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miume,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be tm gold, 

A divi‘end of Forty Per Cent. ts feciared on the 
net earned premiums -f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, i875, for which certifi- 
cates will be iseved on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 


By order of the Hoard, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretars. 


TRUSTEERS: 


J.D. Jon FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. ot. Moonke, ADeLPAH LEWOYSE, 
Lewts CURTIS B. MINTURN, 
(HAKLES H. KUSSELL, CHARLES H.MAK-<HALL, 
Low W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, RoBperT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BUCRNHAM, JAMES G. Dé FOREST, 
LANIEL &. Mi LEK, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Wu. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Jostau Low ADAM T. pac 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, Gu 

ROYAL PHELPs. EDMUAD “Consus. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 

A. HAND, ‘Bayce. 

Joun D. HEWLETT. WILLIAM H. Foaoa, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, Perex V. King. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
w. H. H. MOORE 2d Vice l'res't. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice Pres't. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Batter, Cheese, Eags, etc..on Commis- 
sten. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWI8 & CO., 
New York. 
Aiso are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill) 


Moentain and other creameries. 


cers Custom Shirts made to measure. 
be very beat,! for #9, delivered free every where. 
Keep’s tent Partiy-Made Dress Shirts, 
The very beet, 6 for $i. delivered free every where. 
Ap elegant Set of Gold plate collar and sieeve 
Buttons given with each half duzen Keep’s shirts. 
Mampies and full directions maiied free. 
Merchants supplied at asma!i commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 
Keen Manutacturing Co.. 165 Mercer st.. New York. 


PATEN TS 


EHMNAN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
No Patent, No Pay. Send for Circular. | 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Caeh.... ...... $500,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

including Reinsurance ....... 633.189 45 
Hee Bar 509,393 14 


Total Aaneta. Jan. let, 877... 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
. REMSEN Secretary. 


ITHOUT 


Prese 


Cc 
ONLY— sy CONTAGION 
CRANE,BREED& CO sj 


METALLIC BURIAL CASE 


CASHRETS. 


oTECTION 
ist 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGUZST AWARD#® AT 


WORLD § EXPOSITIONS 
aris aris, ‘Vienna, Santiago 20, 


1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


On ry Oneans Fraet at 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be imposndle for 
work uf such excellence without unequaled faci! uses for manu/acture, 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Wve octave an 
F ith oan 100 


tremulan 


wo $114 


Seld alto for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 


rent peye. 


A superter ergan muy now purcharel by the 


pryment of 97.20 per quarter jor len quarters. (ul alogucs free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 


154 Tremoot St. Union Sq. 25” Wabash Ave. 


N Ew YORK. CHICAGO. 


USE 


And Milward’s Holix’’ Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


A complete aven Jo ur 


advertise. 


contract 


i the best. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Rev. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler. 24 ful! 
page engravings; 500 pages. PRICE $1.25. 

trought down to date ano will anytcing tn 
this line. Send for Cireulars to American Fupb- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, LiL, Cloa., Ohio 


$5t $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 
0 tree. STINSON & CO., Portland. Me. 
a year to Agents Outfit ond a 
325 Shot Gun sree. For terms ade 
dress, J. Wurth & Co. St. Lous, Mow 


Bors and GIRLS 


w ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
“tly, printing Cards Lahels, marking clothing, 
efc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 


by mail. for $1, prints line; #3, 
Shines; lines. VIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and complete outft sor $7, 


GOLDING 


Do Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE. except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels. Circu- 
lars.cic. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two stamps for TU «trated Cata 
GOLDING & CO., Manuf’ rs. Fort. Hill 


WATCHES. Che mest me known 


wort 


we 


$12 9 a ae day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
free. & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


and highly respectable fur 
eather sex. Send stamp be 


| rs or for 81 pac 
or expresa. No bare 
ed. J. F. Ray, Chicago. 


aweek to card agents. 70 styles. Sam- 
oes free. Acdress, Emblem Printing 
. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


cA DIE ES can make ®a day ie their own city or 
4 town. Address Ellis Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Ge Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 


Lake George Pi n. amet yer Stone ‘Ringe with 


The Tip Top Package Is the largest and 


west serilim ort. READ ,AND SEE. 


Sheets Ne 


gold, Amethyst Steme Scarf Pin. qeidt-piated Wedding King, 
Set Rosebud Far Drops, Ladies Flowered and Ha) Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin bate | Collar Bution, G« 
Gold-plated Wat-h Chain an of Ge ‘ete 

The entire Lot sent post pass ef 

crnte 


Clinton Place, ew York. 


Madame FOY’S 
(>. CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
and STYLE. is acknowledged the 
BEST ARTICLE ofthe kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobDbersandretatiers. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON 
New Haven. ‘ona. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! ase: 


Prints Cards, Enveloves, 
equal to press. Larger 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertivng and sare money. 
Execelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Of it can be 
money ing business any- 
where. Se « Stamp for large Catalogue to 
KELSEY CO., Wirs., Meriden. Onan 


AGREAT OFFER !! 
esthese Hard Times 
dispose «f 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, aew and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ atlower prices fer cash or Installe 
ments orto let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? 4.RAND CLARE and 
CPKRIGHT PI ANOS ORGANS DING 
NEW SOUVENIR AND DOLK )are 
e BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos 8150.7 1-3 
‘de S100 not usedayear. “2 Stop Organs 
850. 4 tops 858. 7 Steps S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
stops 12 stops cash, not u-<ed a year 
in perfect order ced warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illastrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount o Trachers, 
Churchevele, Sheet music at half price 
NOKRACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 bast St., Union square. N. 


TESTIMONIALA. 


The New York “ Times ™ says: “ Waters’ Orches. 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful iittie 
ment, simoly perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effecta cap- 
a of being produced by the player are singular! y 
ne. 

The tome ts full, clear. and resonant. and a vers 
interesting effect is produced with the ehime o 
bells.—(Aristian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.-N. Y. Ervange’ iat. 

We ean speak of the merits of the Waters 
Pianos frum personal knowledge, Detng of the 
very best qual’ tv.—( hriatian Intelligencer 


7-shot #2.%0, 70kinds. Guns & Rifles 
Revalvers' Mometer tit Cat. tor 
Ww ESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


ES, NS, REVOLVERS, 
sent ¢.0.D. tor examination, all charges paid. 
No risk; no humbug. Write for Catalogue. Ad- 
oress: Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pra 


65 LARGE MIXED, (CARDS, with name 
and Sct.stamp. 25 Stvles Fun Cards, 
fe. Dowd & Co.. Bristol, 
25 Elegant Cards. a two alike, with | name, 
We. post-paid. - Ht USTED. », Nassau, N. » 
65 MIXED CARDS, with name, and stamo. 
Ag’ta’ Outfit. 0c. L.C.COE & CO.. Bristol, Ct. 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
ets., p -st-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau. N. Y. 
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Che Household. 


DO MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT 
WORK ? 
By Mes. Henry Warp 


THERE are many kinds of labor, of course, 
where numbers lighten and accelerate work, 
but not in household labor, we think: certain- 
ly not in the kitchen department. It may be pleas 
antand sociable for two to make the beds, or wash 
the dishes, or sweep the parlors together. But 
we doubt if this kind of partnership is conducive 
to good temper, faithful or even rapid work, nor 
does it seem to save time. At the end of a day 
we do not believe as much work will be accom. 
plished as if each one employed about the house 
were held responsible for her own special part of 
the day's duties. 

To be sure, in making beds it saves some steps 
to one:of the parties if two unite in the perform. 
ance of that work ; but then it takes two girls’ 
time, and we do not believe that the work is done 
two minutes quicker even if no time is wasted in 
talking. 

In our experience we have noticed that how- 
ever capable aud systematic our girls may be, the 
work, if done together, is seldom accomplished 
without much talking; and not one pair in a 
hundred can keep the business on hand steadily 
progressing and yet amuse or entertain each 
other by social converse. The sheet or blanket 
will be held in suspense, or the pillow be held long 
unshaken, or the laugh and talking become so in- 
teresting that the work is forgotten. And it is 
just so or worse in washing Cishes, ete. 

Now we would not debar any one from pleasart 
converse and cheerful, merry enjoywent; but 
there is a time for every thing, and what is proper 
and peculiarly appropriate at one time is quite 
out of place at another. A good mistress will be 
glad to see her help enjoy themselves and find 
pleasant companionship with thuse who labor 
with them, but she will be only doing her duty 
to them and to herself if she teaches them that 
such enjoyment must come after their appropriate 
work is done. Every housekeeper knows that to 
rightly perform her own part of the work she 
must be systematic, and that she cannot work 
effectively if she allows herself to be beguiled by 
pleasant companionship into negiect of duties or 
superficial hasty performance of them. And ser- 
_vants, if they see the pe we 4 recognizes the im- 
portance of quietly and silently attending to that 
which she sees is necessary to be done, denying 
herself social enjovment till the * convenient sea- 
son” when nothing will suffer or be neglected, 
eannot reasonably complain if she expecis that 
they will profit by her wise example. Yet how 
often, if girls are working together, they feel ill! 
treated and oppressed if reproved for loitering 
about work that requires prompt attention, or 
for disturbing those in the house by too much 
talking and loud laughing. 

A New England lady, who seems to have been 
a housekeeper by nature, and doing what she 
finds needful in her household by instinct rather 


‘than by rule, says: 


“Lam often asked questions about housckeeping or cook- 
ing that would never be asked if a few moments’ reflection 
and a little common sense were exercised.” 


In this remark she does not realize how bewil- 
dering certain things appear to those less highly 
gifted which she sees and does with scarce a 
thoyght. She must bear in mind *‘ who made 
them to differ.” 

But she adds that which all, especially young 
housekeepers, will do well to read and reflect 
upon. Her family consists of herself and husband, 
two step-children, a daughter grown up, a son 
of eleven, a little two-year, old baby of her own, 
and her aunt. 


“I keep but one servant, and have the washing and ironing 
done at the house. I took a young German girl and gave her 
at first six dollars a mouth. I found her bright and tracta- 
ble. At the expiration of the first year, she was able to cook 
a dinner perfectly. i attend to puddings, pastry, etc. my. 
self; but in plain cake, bread, etc., she excels. [now pay 
her eight dollars a month (she is sixteen years old), and my 
washwoman ten shillings a day, which makes my expenses 
equal to what is usually paid to one girl; and my three years’ 
experience teaches me this is better than paying one girl to 
do ‘general housework.’ My girl (having no wasbing or iron- 
ing to do) can prepare the dinner, arrange ber dress and the 
different dishes so as to wait on the table and yet bring the 
diferent courses in orderly and bot. At first I had a cook 
and waitress and hired my washing and irening. but soon 
found it was unprofitable—and the washwoman seemed to 
breed strife and contention between the two,"’ &c. 


With good or tolerable health this is the 
happiest way to keep house. If the young 


housekeepers, before a family begins to gather 
about them, would take a young girl and kindly 
and carefully train her to do the work in the 
most desirable manner, when the child grows up 
and the mistress’s cares are steadily increasing, 
giving ber no longer as much time as she once 
had to devote to household labor, she then begins 
to find her reward for all the eare she gave this 
virlin the commencement of her married life. 
(iirls thus trained from early vouth and growing 
up under a kind mistress’s eye offen become the 
greatest blessing to the whole family in after 
vears. Bat let none attempt this experiment 
unless fully conscious that they have patience and 
forbearance sufficient to teach the child in all 
gentleness and kindpvess—treating her with cdig- 
nified affection and binding ber to the family by 
love and a fully recognized appreciation of her 
trne value. 


RECEIPTS, 
“COTCH SAGO CREAM SOUP, 

Make a strong stock by boiling an old fowl till 
allthe strenyth is taken from the meat. While 
boiling add some whole white pepper and a small 
piece of mace. Strain and skim the stock. Set it 
away to cool. When quite eold remove every 
particle of tat that has risen and hardened on 
top. For every two quarts stock take three 
ounces sazo or tapioca; wash in hot water, and 
boil it in the stock one hour, Then break the 
yolks of two eggs in a basin, add tothem half a 
pint of cream or milk. Beat them together, and 
while beating pour in gradually a little of the bot 
stock; then turn all back into the stock or soup. 
Let it heat after putting in the cold milk till just 
up to the boiling point, but take care it does not 
boil, lest the soup curdle. Then dish and send to 
table. 

Veal, rabbit or fowl answers for this stock, or 
all three put together. 

APPLE BREAD, 

Take apples and boilto a pulp. Mix with double 
the quantity of flour. If the apples are juicy 
very little or no water will be meeded.. Use the 
same proportion of yeast as in ordinary bread. 
Let it rise ten hours and then bake in long loaves. 

This was told us by one who had seen it made 
in France, and was bighly recommended fur its 
lightness aud fine flavor. 

We have not tried it, but would suggest, if sour 
apples are used a little soda might improve it, 
put in when kneading for the last time. We were 
told that the yeast corrected the acid of the apple 
if sour, but sweet apples were better. 


Che Little Holks. 


-- 


—— 


CAUGHT IN A SQUALL. 
By ADAM STWIN. 


“LYRED'S cousin Harry has been visiting us at 

our summer bome in Connecticut. Harry is 
a fresh water boy from the Adirondacks; and 
Fred was eager to give him a taste of salt water. 
So it was arranged one day last week that we 
should make an early start the next morning fora 
day's sailing and fishing. 

The morning proved pleasant; a little misty— 
but Captain Kirk thought the fog would soon be 
dispelled by the sun and wind, and we should 
have a warm but pleasant day. As we crossed 
the ridge overiooking the Sound the glassy water 
shone white like burnished steel. The fog seemed 
thinner on the water _ on the land; yet it 
shrouded the more distant islands, and by hiding 
the Loug I-land shore made the varrow Souud 
seem to Harry as boundless as the ocean itself. 

‘I thought the sea was rougher than thar,” he 
said, half disappointed with the peaceful scene 
that lay before him. 

“Only when the wind blows hard,” Fred an- 
swered. *' Besides, this isn’t the sea, but only a 
narrow and sballow arm of it.” 

“Of course,” said Harry. falling back upon his 
geography-knowledge; ‘‘a Sound is always a 
shallow body of water; I didn’t think when I 
spoke. I’m so used to thinking of salt water ae 
the sea that | called this the sea. Do you think 
there will be wind enough for sailing ?” he added, 
turning to Captain Kirk. 

“All you'll want when the fog lifts, I guess,” 
said the captain. * Do you see those dark \treake« 
beyond that sandy point? That shows wind. It 
is driving off the fog already. We'll have a fine 
breeze before ten o'clock.” 

Here the road dipped under the hill, and the 
trees hid the water from view. When we got to 


the river where Captain Kirk's little ‘sail boat li 
moored, Harry looked about with lively interest. 
As 1 was carrying our luggage to the boat, | heard 
him say to Fred: ** What's that man doing, out 
there in the boat’ Has he lost something ’” 

**Hle’s tonging for oysters, | guess,” said Fred. 
“Ves; see! he’s just brought up a tong-full,” 
Fred went on, as the man pulled out of the water 
a curious tool that looked like a pair of long. 
handled hay rakes hinged together. 

‘**So that’s the way people catch oysters,” Harry 
said, closely watching the (to him) novel process. 

“That's one way,” Fred replied ; ‘* outside, on 
the large oyster farims, they are taken with 
dredges (a sort of stout bag of netting with an 
iron mouth) dragged over the beds.” 

‘Outside of what 

“Why, outside the harbor, of course,” said 
Fred, thinking that Harry ought to understand 
shore terms without explanation. ‘There isn't 
room for dredging here; and the man is taking 
ndvantage of the low water to tong a few oysters 
from the river channel, where the water is com- 
monly too deep for that sort of work. The water 
is nousually low this morning.”, 

“So it seems,” said Harry. ‘“‘It has been very 
dry with us, too, this spring.” 

Fred's answer to this innocent remark was a 
comical look and a roar of laughter. As soon as 
he could speak he sceeamed, ** Zide! tide! you 
verdant mountaineer! Don’t you understand 

“Tied ? Who's tied? I’m not,” Harry replied, 
quite puzzled by Fred’s behavier. 

At this Fred collapsed and sat down on a stone 
to hold his sides. 

“Fred expects you to koow without telling, 
that the low water in the river is due to ebb tide,” 


| interposed. “* You've heard of ocvun tides, 
baven't you 
“Yes, of course; ocean tides. But this is a 


river,” Harry replied. 

* True,” I said ; ** but this river is Gpen to the 
Sound and the Sound to the ocean; aud the tides 
are feit here even more than at sea.” 

“All aboard” shouted Captain Kirk; and as 
we started to obey tbe order, Harry turned to 
Fred, who was still wrestling with a luugh that 
he could not down, and cried, good-vatured|y : 
“Come on, cousin! Just wait till I vet vou up in 
the woods! We'll see then how smart you are.” 

The sail down tne river was delightful beyond 
description: to Harry it was an experience wholly 
new, and. Fred wade up for his discourteous 
merriment by pointing out and explaining to his 
cousin everything of iuterest. As weswep! aronnd 
the bend of the river a’ it« mouth Harry was puz- 
zled by the performances of two men who were 
pushing a rough-looking boat sidewise along the 
shallow edge of a broad wud flat, stopping every 
winute or so to reach down into the water for 
something and throw intu the boat. 

“Wioat in the world are they doing?” he ex- 
claimed, at last. 

* Treading out clams,” Fred answered. ‘ Hon- 
est, now,” he continued, as Harry gave me an 
inquiring look. ‘* They are barefoot, and when 
they feel a clam with their feet they stoop aud 
pick it out of the mud.” 

Fred was still explaining to Harry the habits of 
clams when Captain Kirk beached the boat in a 
sandy cove on the river side of a broad warsh. 

* You boys will take the cans and yo for fiddlers, 
while Mr. Stwin and [ dig some bait,” the captain 
said, as we helped the boys ashore. 

Fred needed no second invitation, and remem. 
bering his own first experience with that sort of 
game did not laugh at Harry's wonderment at an 
expedition for **tiddlers” in such a place as that. 

* We eall them fiddlers but they don't fiddle, 
unless you cali their seratching on the sides of the 
eans fiddling,” Fred explained. “They're just 
crabs.” And as the boys left the beach Fred was 
telling Harry what the fiddlers were like. In a 
little while Fred's screams of laughter told that 
they had entered fiddler’s land, and that Harry 
was being introduced to its pugnacious people. 

“Grab ‘em quick,” Fred shouted, darting at the 
fiddlers that were dodging fortheir holes. ‘See! 
if you're quick about it they can’t pinch you.” 

But Harry was a little afraid of their strong 
claws, and his hesitation gave the crabs the advan- 
tage they wanted. Usually he was caught instead 
of the crab; and sometimes the fiddler would 
leave his big claws pinching Harry's finger while 
the owner scrambled for his hole. 

In about half an hour the boys returned witha 
ean fall of crabs, and dripping with perspiration. 

“That beats catching grasshoppers for bait, any 
day.” Harry remarked, wiping his face. Such 


lively little rascals! And how they do dodge! 
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Aud won't they swing their big claw and fight 
when they are cornered '” 

Harry's interest in the clam-digging was fully 
equal to his enthusiasm about fiddler-catehing, it 
seemed so funny to be digging shell-tish out of the 
sand like so many potatoes, be said. 

Fred was dissecting a clam, aod showing Harry 
its double tube for supplying itself with food and 
drink from the surface of the sand when the tide 
wasin, while Captain Kirk and | made things ready 
for our sail to the outer reef where we were to fish. 
By this time the water seemed tolerably free from 
mist, yet asteamy vapor hung ovet the land and 
obscured the more distant hills. 

* We shall bave trouble with our ranges, I fear,” 
the captain said, as we headed for the fishing 
ground ; “<stifl we are sure of a fair wind and the 
boys will enjoy the sail at any rate.” 

And they did enjoy it, lLassure you. For two 
hours or more we cruised about, waitiog for the 
haze to break away from the hills enough to dis- 
close our ranges, but it remained to baffle us, 

“Why not stop anywhere and fish’ Harry 
asked, at last. 

* Because the fish are pot evervwhere,” I re- 
plied. “Black fish are something like wood- 
chucks, and do not wander far from their holes.” 

‘Fish don’t live in boles, do they 

‘** Not exactly ; but black fish keep close to par- 
ticular rocky places where they find food and 
shelter, and we must discover the rocks or we 
shall get no fish.” 

Can you see the rocks 

“Oh, no; there’s twenty feet of waterover them 
at this stave of the tide.” 

* There!" exclaimed Captain Kirk, after a long 
period of silence: “‘the north range bas opened 
up.” 

* Where asked Harry. 

“Do you see that white church, with a tall 
spire, there on that hill ”” 

* Yes,” said Harry. 

‘**And a sharp line of woods on the hill be- 
youd 

‘Yes, I see it.” 

** Just at the right of the wood isa single tree, 
pretty pearly in line with the spire. When we 
bring the two exactly together we shall be on the 
line of the reéf. That's our north range.” 

“Oh.” said Harry, “1 thought a range meant a 
line of hills. Shall we begin to fish now ?” 

* Not yet; the rocks way not be within a mile 
of here. We've got to bring that tall tree on 
yonder island exactly in line with a certain elim, 
which the mist hides, on a ridge behind the far- 
thest one we can see. Then we shall be precisely 
over our fishing ground.” 

“Dont you understand?” exclaimed Fred, 
taking out a pencil apd makiog a diagram on the 
inside of a clam shell. ‘*Here’s the tree and 
here's the spire: I'll draw a line through them 
and carry it forward, so; the fishing place is some 
where on this line. And here's the tree on the 
island, and here the one on the ridge. Where 
this line connecting them crosses the other line is 
the point to be found.” 

* That's clear enough,” said Harry, after study- 
ing the diagram a moment. ** I’ve been wondering 
all the way out how you could find anything out 
here so far from shore.” 

The fog hung over the hills persistently, and 
our west range seemed hopelessly obscured. But 
at last the single tree we wanted became dimly 
discernible, and in a little while the auchor was 
cast, the sail taken in, and the lines run out for 
fishing. By this time it was high tide and the 
fish were slow in biting. Harry found it rather 
dull work and said there was more fun catching 
trout in Roaring Brook. 

Suddenly a long-drawn whish! caused him to 
drop his line with a start, and cry What's that 

‘**Porpoise,” said Fred. ‘See! there's a big 
school of them coming.” 

Harry watched them with intensest interest as 
they came rolling and tumbling toward us, now 
and then one of them leaping clean from the wa- 
ter and coming down with a splash. | 

*** They look like whales,” he said. ‘* Will they 
hurt us?” 

‘“*] never knew them to trouble a boat,” said 
the captain. ‘‘I’m sure I shouldn't like to have 
one come wboard of us,” he continued, as one 
huge fellow, twelve or fifteen feet long, sprang 
straight into the air more than his length, turned, 
and came down with a header. 

I have seen porpoises at play scores of times, 
but never a school that acted like that one. 
Whether they were playing or fighting we could 
not make out. Frequently five or six of them 
would leap together into the air, as though shot 


4 


from a huge fountain; and several times from the 
‘midst of such a bunch one would rise perpendicu- 
larly fifteen feet or more from the water, then 
turn, and still seem to be suspended for a moment 
in mid air before the downward plunge began. It 
was a wonderful display of strength and agility, 
and we all forgot our fishing while watching oad 
For half an hour at least they plaved around fir 
boat, coming sometimes within a few rods of us. 

All the time the wind was rising, and our little 

boat was dancing like an egg-shell on the waves. 
At last Harry, who bad not ceased to watch the 
antics of the porpoises, said: ‘It beats a cirens ; 
but it makes my head swim to look at them.” 
‘** Pre-cise-ly !" said the captain, dryly, noticing 
the white lines around Harry’s mouth. *“* You've 
stood the motion better than | expected; but 
you'll feel better, I reckon, if we run ont of this 
swell.” 

It was past noon, there was little encourage- 
ment to continue fishing, and it would be cruel to 
try our young guest too severely ; so sail was set, 
and we headed for an island. As we neared oar 
landing-place we came up with a clam fisher re- 
turning with a load of round clams, and bought a 
peck of fine ones for a roast. 

Once ashore, with a good fire blazing over our 
clams, Harry thought sea-fishing was not so bad. 
When the clams were cooked and eaten, the cap- 
tain’s pipe lit, and the boys were seouring the 
beach for pebbles and shells, Harry admitted to 
Fred that he didn’t know but some parts of black- 
fishing might fairly rival trouting. 

The boys were enjoying themselves so well that 
we stayed a long time on the island; but finally 
the captain, who had been watching the clouds 
that had been resting on the western horizon ever 
since the early part of the day, spoke up and said: 
**Adam, I don’t exactly like the looks of things 
over there. I think that storm is closing in on us. 
I shouldn’t mind it if we were alone; but it won't 
do to run apy risks with the boys.” 

The boys left the beach reluctantly, and we set 
our faces toward home. The wind was fair and 
steady, the boat seemed to skim the waves like a 
swallow, and the boys were almost wild with de- 
light as they watched the blue-black clouds roll 
up from the west. The question was, would the 
storm pass us to the north, or should we catch it. 
Captain Kirk looked anxious. 

‘** We shall run into the tail of it at any rate,” he 
said ; ** butit will be safer inside the point in case 
the wind should shift, and a little wetting won't 
hurt us.” 

The sky changed rapidly. The heavy clouds 
swung furtherto the south. Suddenly an ominous 
whirl appeared in the clouds directly ahead, and 
a ragged curtain of leaden streamers overhung 
and enclosed the center of the storm, which be- 
gan to bear directly toward us. Said the captain : 
**Adam, that cloud means wind, and lots of it: 
and it’s coming down on us fast. The quicker we 
take in sail and make the shore the better for us.’ 

No time was lost in striking sail, and getting 
out the oars: and soon we were leaping toward 
the storm which was driving over the hills at a 
furious rate. In tbree minutes the gale was on 
us, and we were half a mile from shore! Another 
winute proved the hopelessness of trying to stem 
such a storm: we should have been swamped in 
no time. 

‘“No use!” cried the captain. 
for Seaman’s Rock |” 

No sooner said than done. The boat was turned 
in a moment, and we were straining every nerve 
to reach our only refuge, a huge granite rock, 
seamned with the storms of centuries, that we had 
passed afew minutes before. We must reach it 
before the storm should hide it, and there was not 
a minute to be wasted. While we faced the storm 
the boys were awed to silence by the angry sky, 
the pealing thunder, and the lightnings that rose 
like pillars of fire against the murky clouds. But 
as we torned to run and neared the rock of safety, 
they boiled over with excitement, and struck up 
the chorus: 

“ Pull for the sbore, sailor! pull for the shore! 
Heed not the roiling wave, but bend to the oar.”’ 

Just as we reached the rock the storm struck us 
in all its fury. I caught up the sail, the boys 
seized the boat cushions, and leaving the captain 
to make the boat safe we scrambled over the 
rock. The wind almost swept us from our feet 
and into the water before we reached a deep rift 
in the rock broad enough to hold us all. The 
boys dove into it, and, with the aid of the cap- 
tain who had now come up, I spread the sail so as 
to make a shelter tent for us. Then huddled to- 
gether under the rock and the canvas we waited 
for the storm to pass. 


“We must put 


How the wind screamed ; and how the pouring 
rain churned the water below us into foam! The 
lightning seemed to play about the rock, and the 
thunder rolled as though to erush and deafen us. 
But we were safe, and thankful that we were not 
swamped or blown out to sea. 

Suddenly the wird fell, the rain stopped, ‘and 
only the rumbling of the distant thunder told of 


the storm that had passed. 
Fred crawled out of our imperfect but service- 


able shelter, and as he mounted the rock he called 
out triumphantly, ““Ho! ho! Who said there 
was going to be a shower *”” 

‘It's all serene out here,” Harry added, when 
he caught sight of the tranquil western sky. 
** Suppose we go a-fishing ?” 

** Don't be in a hurry, boys,” the captain said ; 
“we'll eatch a back-slap from that black cloud 
yet, when the south wind returns.” And sure 
enough the big drops soon began to patter on the 
rock, and we sought shelter once more under the 
sail. Some time I may tell you about the discus- 
sion we had about the salt in the sea while we 
were waiting for the second showerto pass. There 
isn’t room here. 

It was nearipg sunset when we were ready to 
set sail again. The warm south wind drove us 
lightly homeward. The level sunbeams glanced 
on the rippling water, burned our faces, and 
gleamed white on the breasts and sides of the 
quawks and herons as they stalked. across the mud 
flats (now bared again by the out-flowing tide), or 
stood like sentinels watching us as we went by. 
Only a noisy crow, scolding over some (refractory 
mussel or clam, broke the peaceful silence of river 
and shore as we swept past the bend of the stream 
and on between the wooded banks, odorous of 
pines and cedars and bright with laurel blossoms. 

The folks at home had been a little anxious 
about us, for the storm had been the severest 
of the season; but they had the utmost confi- 
dence in Captain Kirk’s skill and judgment. 
The boys agreed that the squall had only fur- 
nished them the jolliest Rind of an adventure. 
As for the sprinkling they got, who ever heard of 
a little rain burting a boy” 

Next morning, however, when Harry read in 
the daily papers how the gale had played havoe 
all around us, and not far away had thrown down 
a covered bridge under which a number of people 
had sought shelter, killing several persons, he 
beyan to have his suspicions. 

‘It was all very exciting,” he said, ‘*‘ but after 
all I think I like trouting better. There's fun 
enough in it for me—and less danger.” 

For all that, | venture to say that by next week 
he'll be fast enough to go again. 


Dussles. 


AN EASY ENIGMA. 
2 letters. 

1, 2,3, 4 must not be believed. 
i, & 8 belps warm and brighten our homes. 
1, 0, 6, 12-is a useful machine. 
10, 12, 11, 1, isa kind of fish. 
10, 6, 7, 8 is a heavy shoe. 
1, 5, 3. 4, is an insect of nocturnal habits. 
6, 7, 10, IL, 12, means confined to one place 
4, 5, 6, 2 1s sucred. 

My whole is fabulous. 


VENA. 


A BEHEADED RuyMe. 


Tom and Harry went to —,. 
And they bad a joily time: 

Home they brougnt their cousin —, 
As bright as a silver dime; 

Eagerly and freely —— 


A'though not dinner time. Dick WorRTH. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In everything. 

A poem. 

A Roman magistrate. 
A tree. 


In life. CARRIE My, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
1. Bebead once and curtail twice a picture and leave mighty. 
”. Behead once and curtail twice high land and leave bebind 
time. 
3. Behead once and curtail twice very precious and leave 
aged. RODNFY. 


ANSWERs TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 8. 


A Hidden Diamond.— 
A Ww 
A K 
Poetical Pi.—“ She moves in *plendor, like the ray 
Taat tlash -s trom unclhouded skies, 
And «:! the charms of night and da 
Are mingteo in her hair and eyes.” 
An Evigma.—Abrabam Lincoln. 
A Diamond Puzzie-- M 
Bu 
cor AL 
AY 
L 


Vowel Puzzle.—" A good way to Judge a woman’s character 


A 
is to what books she reaas.” 


: 
af 
4 
4 
Lee 
wee 
. 
4 
if 
» 
| 
A 
a°® 
al 
rE 
4 
at 
+ 
ah 
% 
a 
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Farm and Garden. 


LAWN MOWERS AGAIN-—SETTING STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS--THE BEST KINDS-—NEW 
PRACHFES—GRAPE MILDEW. 


By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


Since we said a few words about the 
comparative merits of different lawn 
mowers we have tried the newest pat- 
terns of the Excelsior and the Philadel- 
phia. Both have been very much 
improved, and we have a better opinion 
of the latter than heretofore. The Fx- 
celsior has discarded its * four ball mo- 
tion,” and placed its machinery on the 
outside of the frame. All the gearing is 
covered by a close-fitting plate which 
excludes all dirt, and can easily be taken 
off. The adjusting screws have been 
simplified and are better placed. The 
eut of grass and the general handling 
are like the old machine. The Philadel- 
phia has discarded its old clumsy roller 
and uses a light two-inch one that serves 
merely to raise the knife from the 
ground. All its gearing being inside 
the two propelling wheels it is entirely 
protected, and the whole machine is the 
lightest made. Having a three-blade 
wiper its cutis more even than that of 
the two-blade Excelsior which leaves a 
slightly ridgy appearance on the turf, 
The Excelsior is the strongest machine, 
and will stand a great deal of hard 
usage. It works well on borders and 
sideling ground, and as the knivesalways 
work, whether on or off the ground, 
quite high grass can be cut by running 
over it twice. The Philadelphia must 
be handled more carefully, as the strik- 
ing of a stone or even a stick will some- 
times stop its motion. The Knives, too, 
cannot be tilted in the air, as lifting the 
wheels checks all movement. But its 
work is admirable and it is the only,ma- 
chine that a boy or girl can use with 
—It is getting time to prepare for next 
year’s fruits and vegetables. A garden 
is a good traming school for the higher 
faculties. Faith goes into the ground 
with the peas and radish, and fore- 
sight is called into action as we set out 
the strawberry-bed in early fall. If 
rightly done the new bed will vield a 
fine crop next June. In July or early 
August one must spade up the ground 
along the bearing bed, and when the 
runners begin to set upon it procure 
fifty or a hundred small pots, three 
inches deep, fill them with a compost of 
sand, muck and loam, sink them to the 
rims along the strawberry rows, and 
lay a runner in each pot. They will 
soon take root, and ina few weeks can 
be taken up and set out in the new bed 
without checking the growth. It pays 
well to give the ground the best of prep- 
aration.| Spade it deeply, and unless 
the subsoil is very poor we should ad- 
vise trenching it, which consists in dig- 
ging out a stmp a spade wide and two 
spades deep at one side of the plot 
and removing it to the other side, then 
forking over the next strip into this 
trench, the next into the new trench, 
and so on till finished, the last trench 
being filled by the earth removed from 
the first one. Gently knock the potted 
plants from the pots and set them in 
rows two feet apart and one foot in the 
rows. During the remainder of the 
season water them regularly and plen- 
tifully at least once a week with soap 
suds or liquid manure if you have not 
been able to enrich the soil, but if you 
have already dug in a good coating of 
wood ashes, muck or stable manure 
then a free supply of water will answer. 
Keep the plants hoed till cold weather 
comes, and then put on a light mulch. 
Potted plants can be bought of leading 
growers like EF. P. Roe, Peter Hender- 
son, Wm. Barry, etc. 

—What kinds shall we plant’ That 
has always been the puzzling question 
whether in fruits or flowers. Unless 
you are very sure about any new kinds 
we advise planting only those that have 
already frvited well in your own neigh- 
borhood. Nothing is more discouraging 
than to lay out time and money on loudly 
trumpeted novelties and not be able to 
pick enough fruit for supper. You are 
pretty safe, in setting a bed of Wilson 
and Triomphe de Gand, in reckoning 
that next June your wife will find no 


e 


occasion to lecture you upon the folly 
of running after new things. Then, if 
you please, you can add as many trial 
rows as you have room for. As an ama- 
teur berry we like Lennig’s White very 
much. Itis of good size, creamy white 
witha blush cheek when ripe, and has a 
delicate perfumed flavor. For a novelty 
one of the Haut-boy class, like the 
Belle Bordelaise, is very good. The fruit, 
which is long and of a dark red color, is 
borne ona high stalk. It has a peculiar 
musky tlavor. Boyden No. 30 has given 
us some good fruit but the green tip is 
objectionable. Monarch of the West 
and Charles Downing have not done well 
with us though We hear good reports 
from others. The best late strawberry 
with us is Kerr's Prolific which 1s worthy 
of the name. A very favorite berry in 
this section is Page's Late, some of which 
we propose to set out. 


—K. P. Roe reports his strawberry 
crop this year at 384 bushels from 35°, 
acres, or 102 bushels per acre. We do 
pot know the prices obtained, but if 
they averaged only 4 cts. per quart the 
returns per acre would be $130 56. Mr. R. 
thinks ke could increase this yield one 
third if he did not grow a crop of plants 
at the same time. 

—A fruit grower handed us specimens 
of the Farly Beatrice and Farly Louise 
peach the other day. It was afew days 
after Hale's Karly had appeared in mar- 
ket. The Beatrice was of the size of the 
Hale, the Louise about the size of the 
Crawford. Both seemed ripe externally, 
but on cutting into them both were 
green and hard at the center and clung 
to the stone. New kinds are not always 
better than the old. We hear of a peach 
a few miles south of us which isa great 
favorite where it isknown. It isa large 
yellow peach and the pit has the proper- 
ty of reproducing the same variety when 
grown. 


— Mildew is appearing on the grape- 
vines. The Delaware, Rogers and Kume- 
line suffer most, Brighton and Whitehall 
slightiy,and Croton not atall. Dusting 
with sulphur is the approved remedy. 
This reminds us that early in June a 
geutleman brought to our office some 
grape leaves covered with smali brown 
worms about the size of currant worms 
but tapering at each end. We had never 
seen them before and the books did not 
describe them. A sample was sent to 
Prof. Comstock, of Cornell, but he was 
away at the time, and although we re- 
ceived word from his assistant that the 
larve would be fed on grape leaves 
until the Professor returned, they were 
never brought to his notice and he was 
not able totellus about them. If any 
of our readers have seen such a worm 
we should be glad'to hear about it. 


—Another unexplained trouble with a 
grapevine has developed in a fine fruit- 
ing lowa vine in this village, which sud- 
denly turned brown in almost all its 
leaves, two shoots excepted. It resem- 
bles sun-seald, but is more widely 
spread than anything of the kind we 
have seen before. No cause has yet been 
ascertained. 


THE Fairbankses have executed orders 
from the United States government the 


past three years for over 7,500 scales. 


This firm is still furnishing—under con- 
tract with the various departments— 
scales for all parts of the ceuntry. Ina 
contract just secured from the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year (which 
expires June 30, 1878) the government 
shows its preference for Fairbanks’ 
scales by paying the St. Johnsbury firm 
3) per cent. more than the bid of com- 
peting parties.—{Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Em eaten Bureau, 
29 Ceoncerd Street, betw and 

Washington Streets, 

Family helo of all kinds. We my not mead 
perfection, bul try to select good women for do- 


mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.— Wet Nurses «supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 State Street, Chicage. 


TO ORGAN BUYERS. 


AMONG the readers of the Christian 
Union there are, without doubt, a large 
number of persons who contemplate the 
purchase, at some future time, of a par- 
lor organ. These persons rightfully ex- 
pect that after the purchase is once 
made another will not be necessary in 
many years, ifever. Yet the experience 
of a very large number of people has 
demonstrated that unless unusual pre- 
caution is exercised in their purchases 
they will be grievously disappointed in 
the quality of the organs obtained. The 
country is literally overrun with agents 
and others who sell organs of fair ap- 
pearance but of poor construction, low 
prices being the bait with which the 
unwary are caught. 

This paper has, in common with almost 
the entire press of the country, called 
attention to the matter before, and will 
now repeat that honest people owe a 
duty not only to themselves in this 
matter but to the honorable manufac- 
turers of the country, who are striving 
to uphold the quality of their goods 
agaist the ruinous competition of the 
shoddy manufacturers. 

Prominent among the manufacturers 
whose instruments may at all times be 
relied upon is the Loring & Blake Organ 
Company, of Worcester, Mass., whose 
trade-mark Palace Orgaus”™ is familiar 
toall. Their organs are of the highest 
order of excellence in every particular, 
with a tone that is remarkable for 
purity, power, and a distinctive sym- 


pathetic quality that is difficult to de-|- 


scribe. In point of mechanical construc- 
tion they are of exceptional solidity and 
durability, and of unusually elegant and 
artistic design externally. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


‘Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publis by ,stating 
that th¢ey saw the advertisement in 

the Christian Union. 


‘diva, Springs Peathore, Hed- 
nae un attreasses, of erades 


BUCKEVE BELL 
Estab): ‘ial 
Superior Bells of Camper and n, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church: 
Schools, Parma, Factories, Cowrt-houses, Fir. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully We 
Iilustrated Catalogue sent Fr 
& 102 2d St, Cle 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, site Y. 
Manufacture superior quay of Re 
attention given to Cl pe RC ‘BELLA. 
lliustrated Catalowue sent 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, étc., tnown t the public since 

West Troy, w Pate 


Mountings. 


ONTRACTS made forCLEA HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN 
Terma: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
DeroT: No. @ FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


yAete LANTERNS AND STEREUP- 


0.T. ANTHONY &C®., 591 Broadway. N. Y.. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereosco pes and Views. 
Graphosco Chromos and Frames. Albums. 
Photowra s of Celebrities, 
parencies, Convers Glass, Photographic Mate 

Awarded frst premium at Vienna Puiladelpia 


WE MAKE a specialtyof pictures 
from Daguerreotypes, Ambrvutypes, Photo- 
graphs, etc.,and want a few more men to solicit 
orders and send us pictures to be copied. Address 
METROPOLITAN COPYING CoO., Syracuse, N. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgica! Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graf. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical Journal, giving results in last 3 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D., Fimira, N.Y. 


be 

The Sense | Binder 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It is a recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York, 


HE Summer Wide Awake. 
perb Pictures! Mies Charity's Lady ane 
“One of the C hr boils” for the girts. 
Dog” and the pore. Poets 
Huomea, X1.: H. Stoddarn 
Send 2 cents to La 0.. Pub. 
lishers, Boston, Mans. 


MILLAN 0. 
eneral Catalogue of eohe in all depurt- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for «ix 


cents 
22 BOND ST... New York. 


The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 


Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 


A LAKGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTELLI. 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 
TO 


ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER UNION 
comprises about 1050 Weekly New-papers. 
circulating throughvut the United States. They do 
not include the newspapers published in the large 
cities and therefore have but a limited city cir- 
culgtion, but they embrace numer us publications 
in the large towns and villages (in a majcrity of 
cases being the best or only pupers in the places 
of publication), circulating mainly among the 
farmers and business men of such communities. 
ifthe purpose of the advertiser is to reach the 
masses of the people outside of the principal 


cities his object cannot be accemplished in any 
other way so expeditiously and econumicaily as 
through the advertising columns of these news- 
papers. As illustrating the cheapness of this 
method of advertising it only need be remarked 
that the advertiser is charged leas for an insertion 
of his advertisement in these 1050 pupers than it 
would cost tO set up the advertisement 100 times 


Special attention is given to the insertion of 


notices in the reading matter of these news. 
papers. Wehaverecently published in all of these 
papers a description, occupying trom three to four 
columns, of one of the largest manufacturing e«- 
tablishments inthe country, and would invite man- 
ufacturers generaily to investigate this method 
of making known the merits of their goods. We 
will prepere the descriptive matterip such cases 
if desired. A modification of this plan is to insert 
shortand pithy paragraphs concern ng the article 
to be sold, from week to week in the reading mat- 
ter. This method ts also very effective. 

We desire to call the attention of advertisers to 
the fact that the Awerican Newspaper Union was 
toe orig'nator of this plan of advertising, that it 
combines a larger number of papers, and has a 
much grenter aggregate circulation than 
any other liets of the kind, and that its rates of 
advertising are from ‘25 to 50 per cent. lean 
than the rates of any other lists. 

For catatogue and full particulars address 


BEALS & FOSTER, 
41 Park Row (Times Building), New York. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. - MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


o. 526 Broadway. 1 Astor House, 
o. 044 Broadway, Ne. S tattery Place. 
teot of ourtiandt 
epot foot of 

Depot Jersey City. 


The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Ratiroad, from New York to Pittsburg,is Pbila- 
deiphia local time. which is five minutes siower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 


FRANK L. P. FARMER, 
Genera! Man Gen. Pass. Agent. 
SAMUEL PARPENTER, 
General Eastern Pass. A rent, 
526 roadway, New York. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


AVE YOUR MONEY. 
Shirt Pattern Goods. 
P.O. address in 


R.H. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY KUROPEAN ®TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, WAKRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


QN SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 


MTH 8ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


| 
| 
N 
Shirt. printed with guiding lines for cutting any 
one of three sizes and two styles. We guarantee a 
r 
t 
t 
t 


Aveust 22, i877. 
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Calendar. 


MONDAY. AuGusT Li. 

The Turkish irregulars have committed 
great atrocities in Armenia.——It is denied 
that the French Cabinet contemplates pro- 
claiming martial law.-—Gen. Crook does not 
think Sitting Bull will join Joseph. The 
Administration Republicans of Maine talk of 
holding a new Convention.——-Gen. Gibbon’s 
victory over the Nez Percés was an important 
one.—— The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company executed a mortgage of $10,000,000 
on its Pennsylvania property.-—-Six conduc- 
tors were arrested for osapee conspiracy to 
rob the Second Avenue Railroad Company. 

TUESDAY, Avaust l4. 

The British Parliament was prorogued; 
the royal speech was as insignificant 
as usual.—The Turks report that the 
trans-Balkan districts are now entirely free 
of the Russians.——A general famine is feared 
in the East Indies; an appeal for aid is to be 
made to the British people._—-The Democrats 
of Maine have nominated J. H. Williams for 
Governor.——A State Labor Party Conven- 
tion is called to meet in Ohio on the 24th inst. 
—Senator Conklin was publicly welcomed 
at Albany, Schenectady and Utica; at Utica 
there was a procession and public illumina- 
tion. —The New Jersey Greenback meo have 
nominated Gen. Hoxsey for Governor. 


WEDNESDAY, AvuGusT 1). 

The Russians have renewed the bombard- 
ment of Ruetchuk.——The Turks have been 
bombarding Giurgevo.—— The Russians in 
Armenia are about to resume hostilities on a 
large scale.——It is supposed that the King of 
Holland is about to abdicate.——Great suffer- 
ing is reported from the famine districts in 
the East Indies.—— Vermont Day was cele- 
brated at Bennington by a grand procession. 
—The miners in the Hazleton region have 
again struck. 

THURSDAY, AvGusT 16. 

The siege of Rustchuk is virtually raised. 
—A general call to arms bas been made in 
Turkey.—— Mexican troops are concentrating 
at Camargo, opposite the Ringgold Barracks. 
——~The British Rifle Team has sailed for this 
port. —— The Centenary of the battle of 
Bennington was celebrated by «a pro- 
cession four miles long, in which President 
Hayes appeared.—Judge West opened the 
Republican campaign in Obio last — by a 
speech at Bellefontaine. It is possible that 
legal proceedings may be begun against Mor- 
ton, Bliss & Co. by the National Banksin con- 
sequence of alleged doings of the Syndicate. 

Frirpay, Ii. 

M. Ristics has become President of the 
Council in Servia; it is supposed that she is 
drifting into war with Turkey.——President 
MacMahon declares be does not seek the 
triumph of any particular party.— -More ar- 
resta have been made for conspiracy in 
Spain.——Gov. Carroll has announced to the 
President that there is no longer any necessity 
for United States troops in Mar) lacd.——-Syn- 
dicate agreement said to be adjusted. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18. 

Kustendje has been reoceupied by the Kus- 
sians.—-The Russians occupy in force a line 
from Tirnova to the Shipka Pass.——-M. Gam- 
betta predicts a sweeping Republican triumph 
at the French elections.——King Alfonso bas 
formally received Minister Lowell. —~ A 
satellite to the planet Mars has been discov - 
ered by Prof. Hall of the United States Nava! 
Observatory._—President Hayes beld a for- 
mal reception at the house of Secretary 
Evarts at Windsor, Vt.—The employés of the 
Penneyivania Coal Company almost unani- 
mously refuse to return to work at the old 
rates. 


PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 


PROPOSING AM RESOLUTIONS 
ITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to article two of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
one of articie two of the Constitution be amended 
#0 &8 to read aa follows. 

$1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
year? who shall have been a citizen for ten days. 
and an inhabitant of this State one year next pre- 
ceding an election, and for the last tour months a 
resident of the county, and for the last thirty day« 
a resident of the election district in which he | 
offer his vote, shall be entitied to vote at suc 


but the legis- 
lature may provide that elections for members «f 
s shall beso regulated asto give to mi- 
& proportionate share of representation 
. Provided thatin time of war, no elector 
in the actual military service of the State or of the 
United ®tates, in the army cor navy thereof, shal! be 
deprived of bis vote by reason of his absence from 
such election district; and the Legislature shal! 
have power to provide the manner in which, and 
the time and place at which, such absent electors 
may vote, and for the return and canvase of their 
votes in the election districts in which they re- 
spectively reside. 
Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Legisiature. 
be chosen at the next general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in conformity to section one «f 
article thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish- 
ed for three wonths previous to the time of such 


election. 
STATE OF New YorkK 
In Senate, April 10. 
Theforegoing resolution was duly passed, a mu- 
jority os ai) the senators elected voting in favor 


By order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw YorRK. 


The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembiy 
voting In favor thereof. 

rder, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing 42 amendment to article three of the 
Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Atsembly concur), That section 
twenty-two of article three of the Constitution 

‘ 
ere n the sev counties, ex- 
pt ip cities whose boundaries are the same as 


these the county, board of supervisors. to be 
c¢ mposed of such members and elected tn such 
manner and for such period as ts or may be pro- 
videt by law. Ino any such city the duties and 
powers of a board of supervisors may be dev. ived 
upon the board of aldermen thereof, except sach 
duties and powers asiovolvethe making of con- 
tracts, procuring supplies, or creating, auditing or 
allowing county charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether now existing or hereafter to be 
created, shall be exercised and performed exclu- 
sively by the board of finance. 

Resolved Of the Assembly concur), That the fure- 
going amendment be referred tO the Legisiature, 
to be chosen atthe next general election of sen- 
ators. and that in conformity to section one of 
articie thirteen of the Constitution, be pulh- 
lished forthree months previous to the timeof 
such election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, | 
In Senate, April W, 

The Sovegetne reaolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority al) the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 


By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORK ; 
In May 22, 

The fo 


ing resolution was duly passed, @ ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 

By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section sx of article 
six of the Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the Constitution be amended 
#0 that it shall read ae follows: 

46. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdiction in lawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appealsas nowis or may be prescribed by law; 
and itshall be com d of the justices now in 
office, with one additional justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided, who sbali be continued du- 
ring their respective terms and «of their succes- 
sors. Theexisting judicial districts of the state 
are continued until changed pursuant to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices shall reside in the dis- 
trict In which ia the city of New Yurk,and five in 
the second judicial district, end four in each of 
the other districts. The Legisiature —— the 
districts without incressing the number, once 
after every enumerativun, under the Constitution, 
of the inhabitants of the #tate. 

Reso ved, (if the Assembly concur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legisiature to be 
chosen at the next genera! election for senators, 
and that pursuant to section one of article thir- 
teen of the Copatitution, it be published for three 
months previous to the time of such election. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
In Senate, May 1, 


The foregoing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 
jority 1 the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
In Assembly, May 22, 1s77. 5 
Theft oing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution in 
relation to the schools. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That article 
nine of the constitution be amended by the addi- 
tion of the following sections: 

. Free common schools shall ®e maintained 
throughout the State forever. The legislature 
shall provide for the instruction in the branches 
of elementary education in such schools of ali 
persons in the State between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at least twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

§ A. Neither the money, property or credit of the 
State, por of any county, city, town, village or 
echo. ! district, shall be given, loaned or leased, or 
be otherwiwe applied, to the support or in aid of 
any echool or instruction under the control or in 
charge of any Sam. oe. denomination or re- 
ligious sectety; nor to tn ald of any schoolin 
which tnetruction is given peculiar to any church, 
creed, sect, or denomination, or to or in aid of any 
such instruction; nor to or inaid of any school or 
instruction not wholly under the control and 
supervision and in charge of the public schow! 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
legislature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in institutions in which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect, denomination 
or religious society; nor shal! it apply to or affect 
the Corneil University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged and appropriated. 

Resolved (ifthe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
amendment be referred to the legisiature to 

chosen at the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in conformity with section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, 1t be published 
coe Saas months previous to the time of such 
e e ion, 


STATE OF New YoRK. 
in senate, May 5, 1876. 
The for « resolution was duly passed, a 
majority of all the Senators e' ected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY \. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE oF New York, 
In Assembly, May 4, 1570. 
The fo ing resolution was duly passed, a 


majority of ali the members elected to the Assem- 


biy voting tn favor thereof. 
y order, EDW'U M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 
CONCURRENT KESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment tu section eleven of ar- 


ticle eight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money fur private pur- 
poses, and restricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, towns and villages. 

Reseived if the Assembly concur), That section 
eleven of article eight of the constitution be 
amended #0 as to read as follows: 

§ ll. No county, city, town or village shall here- 
after give any money or property, or loan ite money 
or credit to or in aid of any individual, association 
or corporation. or become directly orindirectiy the 
owner of stock in,or bonds of, any association 
or corporation; nor shall any such county, city. 
town or village be allowed to incur any indebted- 
ness, except for county, city. town or village pur- 
poses. This section shal! not prevent such county, 
city, town or village from making such provision 
for the aid or support of its pooras may be author- 
ized by law. No county or city shall be allowed to 
become indebted for any purpose or in any man- 
ner to an amount which, including existing in- 
debtedness, shall exceed five r cent. of the 
assessed valuation of the real estate of such 
county or city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
by the assessment rolls of said county or city, on 
the last assesement for State or county taxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebted ness; and ali in- 
debtedness in excess of such limitation, except 
such as may now exist, shal! be absolutely void, 
excedt as herein otherwise provided. No county 
or city, whose present indebtedness exceeds five 
aluation of ite real 


within such limit, 
except such indebtedness as may be provided for 
by the tax levy for the then current year, and ex- 
cept that the legislature, if it is deemed necessary 
for the interest of said city or county, may author- 
ize it to contract further indebtedness to an 
amount not exceeding, for any one year, one dollar 
per capita of each of its population, as ascertained 

y the last State census, and for a period not ex- 
ceeding five years in any case. No law shai! bere- 
after be passed authorizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing of any bonds or evidence of debt by any 
county or city, unless such law shall provide that 
nen nde bonds or evidence of 


yeas, aduring @ period not in any case to exceed 
wenty years from the contracting of euch indebt- 
edness; and sach law shal! provide that such city 
or county shall in each vear levy and raise by taxa- 
tion a sum sufficient pay the interest on such 


debt and tue amount thereof coming due in each 
year, which sald provisions, as to time of puyment 
aad the taxation therefor, shal! be trrepealabic. 
The money raised fir the payment of such inter- 
estand principal shall be applied for that purpose, 
and none other, until the whole of such indebted- 
is paid. 

Resolved Uf the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendments be referred to the legislature 
to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
tors, and that, in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election, 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ? 
In Senate, April 14, Is76. 5 

The toregoipe resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of nh the senators elected voting in favor 
there: f. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw YORK. + 

In Assem!ly, April 27, ISTH. § 

The foregoing resolution was auly passed. a 
maj rity of all the members erected to the Assem- 
bly voting In favor ther®of. 

Ky order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Pruposing an amendment to the constitution, 
be known as articie seventeen thereof. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and t» 
read as follows: 

ARTICLE XVII. 


$1. The power of the leacisiature to provide for 
the organization and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, anu 
subject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained, and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercised 
in conformity therewith. The legisteture shall, at 
its first session after the adoption of this article, 
provide by law for carrying into effect aii the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

§ 2. City elections shall be held separately from 
the State and nationa!) elections, and in March or 


April. 

t 4. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be vested in a board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon counctl of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vested in the board of finance shail be cunferred 
on or exercised by the board of aldermen. No 
power shall be conferred by the legisiature on tlic 

card of finance except the powers conferred by 
this censtitution, or such as may be necessary t. 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case of a veto of any legislative act of the board 
otaldermen by the mayor, the shall have 
power ,to the same, notwithstanding the 
minayor’s veto, by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
all the members elected, pro such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. 

§ 4. The executive power of every city shal! be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and departments as may be created by law. The 
mayor shall be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and he shall see to the faithful performance 
of their duties by the several executive officers 
and departments thereof. Heshall be elected! by 
electors qualified under article second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shal! receive such 
compensation as the legislature may prescribe. 
He shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
board of finfnce, appoint the chief officer or head 
of the financial department, and the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chief «ffi- 
cers of the other executive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remove e head or chief officers of any 
executive department. He shall have power to 
investigate their accounts and proceedings; have 
aceess to all bouks and documents ina their offices, 
and may examine them and their subordinates 
under oath, as to all matters poate to the per- 
furmance of their official duties. e shall also 
have power to veto any legisiativeact of tue board 
of aidermen. The mayor may be removed by the 

overnor for cause, as In the case of sheriffs; and 
n case of such removal, the governor shail a 
point @ mayor to fill the vacancy, who shall 
office until the next succeeding 
which election a mayor shall be elected for the 
full term of the office. The legislature shal! pro- 
vide for the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
Mayor, otherwise occurring, until the next suc- 

ing city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his tempworar 
absence or disability. Heads of departments shali 
have power to appoint and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legislature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
appointments, and the conditions of such re- 
movals. 

§ 5. There shall be elected in every city of this 
State a buard of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members, who shall pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said board. 

In cluies having a population, according to 
the State census next preceding the election, of 
over one hundred thousand inbabitants, the board 
of finance shall be elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise qualified under articie second of 
the constitution), who shall, for two years next 
preceding tLe election, have paid an annua) tax 
on property owned by them and officially assessed 
fer taxation in such city, of the assessed value of 
not tess than five bupdred dollars, or sha.! have 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, for premises in said She ocguptes by them 
for purposes of residence or lawfui business, of 
not less than two hundred and fifty dollars. I 
cities having @ population, according to State cen- 
sus next recoding the election, of not more than 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board of 
finance shall be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under article second of the 


ng the election, bave paid an annual tax on 
rty owned b 
or taxation in such city,or who shall have actual- 
ly paid during the same period a yearly rent, for 
premises in said city occupied by them for pur- 
ses of residence or lawful business, of not less 

han ope bundred 4: ars, In cities having a popu- 
latuon, according to the State census next preced- 
ing the election, of pot more than twenty-five 
thuusand inhabitants, the board shall consist of 
six members. In cities baving a population of 
over twenty-five thousand inhabitants and not 
more than fifty thousand, it shall consist of 
nine members. In cities having a population of 
over fifty thousand inkabitants. and not more 
than one hundred thousand, it shall consist 
of twelve members; and in cities having a popu- 
lation of over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants it shall consist of fifteen members. At the 
first election one-third of the boara shail be 
elected foraterm of one year, one-third thereof 
for aterm of two years, and one-third thereof for 
a term of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be three yeas. The existence of any 
vacancy in the board shall not of itself suspend 
the exercise of its powers and duties. The legis- 
lature shall, at its first session after the adoption 
of this articie,and the from time ime, 
as may neces . provide -/ eneral 
the registration, in every city, cf electors qualified 
to vote for the board of ance, and for filling 
vacancies in said board, and may change the num- 
ber of members of which the said board shall con- 
sist in any city, provided that the numbers shal! 
not,in any case, be less than six, and that one- 
third of the board shai! be elected annually. 

$7. The board of finance shall, ip every fiscal) 
year make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the cit 
government during the pext fisca! year,and whic 
are to be raised by taxation or supplied by the 
revenue wf the city derivable from otber sources, 
and applicable to genera) pur Such esti- 
mates shali include the sums requisite for the 
peyment of the interest on bonds or other city 
debts drawing interest, the principal of any dcebis 
payable during the year, judgments aguinst the 
city, the sums sufficient e good all deficien- 
cles in the payment of taxes on personal estate for 
the last preceding year, and any deficiencies in 
the collection of taxes on real eatate for any pre- 


ceding year which may be found by tho board to 
be uncollectable,* and also any Geficiencies in the 
collection of the estimated revenues from other 
sources, and all other sums required by law two be 
raised by xation. The estimates shall also 
separately state the aggregate amcunt of moneys 
in the treasury or receivable during the next fiscal 
your applicable to general purp. ses,in which may 
included anv pricr unexpended appropriations 
which, inthe judgment of the board, may not 
required to meet apd shall, in 
like manner, separately state@the aggregate 
amount to be raised by taxation. The board shall 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
mayor, who shall, within ten days thereafter, 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 
or with his objection, if any he have,in writing, 
specifying the items objected to; and the items 
thus objected to, but no others, shall be recon- 
sidered and finaliy determined by the board. The 
poard shall,atterthe return of the estimates by 
the mayor.and the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, orin the eventofaf 
ure of the mayor to return the same as above 
required, proceed by resolution to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the several 
sums of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shall becomeand beappropriated to and forthe 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
f rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned, 
The aggregate amount to be raised by taxation 
shall be stated in such resolution, and shali there- 
upon be levied and collected in the manner 
viced by |aw forthe levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, during an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous vv. te, and wi 
the approval! of the mayor,in case of pestilence, 
conflagration, crotherunfvreseen public calamity, 
transfer sums of money appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpose,and not required to 
satisfy existing liabilities, to another depa D 
object or purpose. A vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be necessary to the passage of 
unby mensure or resolution; and a vote of two- 
thirds of the entire board shal! be necessary to 
adoption of the estimates herein before provided 
for, or any item thereof, or to authorize the issue 
of any stock or bonds, and in such other cases as 
are hereinafter specitied. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers, 

the Common Council, to furnish a)! such state- 
ments and accounts as the board of finance may 
require, and at such times aod in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the board of 
finance shali also have wer to examine the 
booksand papers of the several executive —— 
ments and officers, aid to examine such o 

upon oath, concerning their official Dusinesa. 

§ 8. No debt or liabiiity shall be incurred by any 
department, board or any officer in anycity, unless 
there shall be at the time an unexpend appro- 
priation applicable thereto sufficient to satisfy the 
same and ali debts and liabilities previousiy in- 
curred and payable out of such appropriation; and 
all contracts and engagements in contravention 
hereof shall be void. Norshali any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of moneys in the trea- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying such 
debt or lability. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra com- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, contractor 
or 

The legislature shal! itself have no power to 
pass any law for the opening, making, paving, 
ighting, or otherwise improv ng or maintaining 
streets, avenues, parks or places, docks or wharv 
or fr any other local work, or improvemen 
in or for a city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shal! by law conferred on the 
eity government; por shall the legisiature impose 
any charge on any city or civil division of the 
state containing a city,except by a vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to each house. 
Any local work or improvement, in or fora city, 
the cost of which is tu be wholly paid by the cit 
at large, must be authorized by resolution, — Be 
7 the vote of two-thirds of all the members elect- 
ed to the board of aidermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such werk or improvement. 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid otherwise 
than bythe city at large, must be auth« rized Dy 
the vote of two-thirds of all the members elected 
tothe boara of aldermen, with the consent of a 
majority in interest, to be ascertained in such 
manner as the legislature may prescribe, of ali the 
owners Of land within the district of assessment, 
limited for the cost of such work or improvement. 
Apy such work or im provement. the cust of whic 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
part by local assessment, must be authorized by a 
resolution passed bythe vote of two-thiras of all 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
board of finance, respectively, with the consent 
of a majority in interest, to be ascertained as here- 
inbetore directed, of ail the owners of the land 
within the prescribed district of assessment. 

$10. No money shall be borrowed by any — 
government forthe purpuse of defraying any o 
the expenses of the city for which an appropria- 
tion has made, except in anticipatica of the 
revenue of the- year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicable to such purposes; and all! 
moneys 80 borrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or Outofthe revenues specially providea to 
supply the collection thereof; provided, however, 
that temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been collected, when the same are,in the opinion 
of the ogaed, Sully secured by valid liens on real 
estate. No city shall borrow any money for any 
other purpose, eacept under and in accordance 
with the following cunditions and i:mitations, in 
addition to any other conditions and limitations 
cuntained in the Constitution: 

1. The debt must be for some single work or ob- 
ject oaly,a.d must be authorized bya resolution 
passed by a vote of two-thirds of ali the members 
of the board of finance, and approved by the 
—s distinctly specifying such work or object, 
aod the amount of the debt to be incurred. 

2. Tne Legislature must, befure the creation of 
such a debt, assent thereto by alaw passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of ail the members elected to 
each house. Such law shall also distinctly specify 
the single work or object for which the debt is 
created,and the amount of the debt authorized, 
and sha!l contain provisions fora sinking fund to 
meet the sume at maturity, and requiring at least 
10 per cent. of the principal to be anruaily raised 
by tu Xxation and paid into the sinking fund. 

. cept as prescribed by the first section of 
this articie, no change in the organization of, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, a city governmen 
or in the terms and tenure of office therein, 
be made by the Legislature, unless by an act 
passed upon theapplication of the city, made b 
resviution both of the board of aldermen and o 
the board of finance, appreuved by 
the mayor, or by an act which sha! have received 
the sanction of two successive islatures. 

Hesoived (if the Assembiy concur), That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Leg‘siature 
to be Chosen atthe next general election of sep- 
ators, and that,in confermity to section one of 
articie thirteen of the constitution, it be publish- 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 
election, 

STATE OF New YORK 
In Senate, Apri 19, § 
Thef ing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority = oh the senaturs elected voting in fdvor 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 

STATE OF NEWYORK, 

In Assembly May 1s, Is77. 
The foregoing resolution was duly .& ma- 
jority of al: the members elected tu the Assembly 
voting 1n favor thereof. 

y order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YORK ) 
Office of the Secretary of State, 5 
the precedi copy of concur- 
rent resolutions with the origi concurrent reso- 
lutions on file in this office and do hereby certify 
that the same are correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the whole thereof. 
tness my hand and seal of office ef the 
Secre of State, at the city of Ai- 
{L. 8.) bapy, this twenty-third day o 
the year one thousand eight h 
and seventy-seven. 


EDGAR K. APGAR, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


* in the original. 
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